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THE  CONVENTION. 

ON  Sunday,  September  the  1 8th ,  the  second  meeting  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew  Association  will  be  convened  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  hopes  of 
the  projectors  of  the  union  have  thus  far  been  fully  realized.  The 
absence  from  the  fraternal  assemblage  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
Association  in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  its  immediate  neigh- 
'  bors,  is  to  be  deplored  and  regretted  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
without  their  powerful  assistance  the  work  of  the  Association  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  far  more  difficult  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  But  there  is,  for  this  very  reason,  cause  for  gratulation 
rather  than  discouragement  in  reviewing  the  occurrences  of  the 
year  about  to  end.  Setting  aside  the  regrets  that  must  ever  be 
entertained,  that  misunderstandings  or  differing  opinions  should 
have  proved  a  bar  to  that  all-embracing  union  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  create,  there  can  be  no  feelings  other  than  those  of 
pleasure  and  of  sanguine  hope,  excited  by  the  incidents  of  our 
yearling’s  infancy.  The  sympathy  of  the  community,  as  expressed 
by  the  Jewish  press  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  shades 
of  opinion,  has  been  constantly  and  heartily  accorded  to  our  efforts 
for  the  better  determination  of  the  mission  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Associations,  and  their  development  into  a  brotherhood 
powerful  for  good.  Journalistic  criticism  of  The  Bulletin  has  been 
kind  and  encouraging,  and  practical  appreciation  of  its  contents 
has  been  evidenced  by  copious  extracts,  and  even  entire  articles, 
transferred  from  its  pages  to  the  columns  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  by  elaborate  reviews  of  the  positions  assumed  by  its 
*  contributors.  Considering  that  but  two  numbers  have  up  to  this 
time  been  issued,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  of  comparative  inaction 
in  Association  circles,  it  would  seem  that  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  this  definite  and  practical  method  of  “  fostering  and 
promoting  the  interests,  aims  and  objects  of  all  the  associated  socie¬ 
ties,”  were  indeed  well-grounded. 
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Our  Association  has  succeeded  in  awakening  interest  in  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Association  matters  in  communities  where  these 
societies  were  almost  unknown,  and  letters  have  been  addressed  to 
some  of  its  officials,  expressing,  in  sincere  and  gratifying  terms,  ap¬ 
preciative  thanks  for  valuable  assistance  and  information.  Some 
Associations  have  written  that  they  will  join  us  so  soon  as  their 
financial  condition  will  warrant ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  severe  economy  necessary  to  be  observed  will  not  permit  the 
advantages  of  the  union  to  be  extended  to  these  struggling  Asso¬ 
ciations,  without  cost.  Such  assistance  as  it  has  been  in  our  power 
to  render,  has  been  freely  extended. 

All  this  has  been  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  income,  and  not  alone  without  the  aid — but,  in  a 
measure,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition, — of  the  strong,  rich  and 
influential  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  New  York.  Were  this  society  to  unite  * 
with  its  kindred  organizations  in  their  unselfish  and  earnest  en¬ 
deavors  to  better  themselves,  each  other  and  the  community,  suc¬ 
cess  would  be  placed  beyond  peradventure.  Without  its  assistance, 
the  work  will  be  more  difficult,  but  ultimate  fruition  none  the  less 
certain. 

The  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  has  been 
wise  and  economical.  No  expense  has  been  incurred  that  could  by 
any  means  be  avoided.  No  salaries  are  paid,  and  the  cost  of  issuing 
The  Bulletin  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  moderate  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  such  excellent  typography.  But  unless  a  more  wide-spread 
and  generous  support  is  accorded  to  the  Association  by  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.  themselves,  its  progress  will  be  seriously  retarded.  Some 
societies,  after  having  expressed  their  intention  to  join  the  union, 
have  failed  to  remit  the  very  moderate  amount  of  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  required  from  them.  Others,  while  finding  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  expend  quite  large  sums  in  various  ways  of  doubtful 
utility,  have  pleaded  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  joining  in  our  work. 
It  will  therefore  become  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration 
at  the  approaching  convention,  whether  some  new  means  of  raising 
revenue  cannot  be  devised  ;  or  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  enlist 
the  pecuniary  support  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  Associations. 
The  smaller  Associations  are  doing  their  share  ;  but,  of  those  from 
whom  most  was  to  be  expected,  Philadelphia  alone  has  contributed 
any  considerable  amount  ($125.00). 
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It  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  nor  should  it  be  demanded,  that  the 
older  and  better  established  societies  can  receive  from  the  union 
the  same  proportionate  benefit  as  the  smaller  ones  ;  but  surely 
these  can  afford  to  aid,  from  their  abundance,  kindred  organizations 
struggling  against  adverse  surroundings,  yet  persevering  in  their 
noble  work  with  a  courage  to  command  admiration.  Nor  is  the 
degree  of  assistance  to  be  despised  which  is  offered  to  even  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  Associations.  The  Bulletin  delivered 
to  every  member,  is  certainly  worth  a  score  of  times  the  trifling 
sum  it  costs  for  each  copy. 

May  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  harmony  pervade  the  coming 
council ;  may  its  deliberations  be  marked  by  courtesy  and  fraternal 
affection ;  and  may  its  outcome  redound  to  the  lasting  welfare  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  of  America. 

The  following  are  among  the  first  books  a  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  should  purchase  : 

Either  of  the  great  dictionaries:  “Webster,  ”  revision  of  1880,  or 
“  Worcester,  ”  new  edition,  with  supplement.  The  authorities  differ 
so  much  in  their  preference  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong , 
whichever  is  bought.  It  should  be  bound  in  full  Russia. 

Then  comes  an  encyclopaedia.  If  a  “  Britannica  ”  can  be 
afforded,  that  is  the  one  to  buy ;  but,  if  not,  an  “  Appleton” 
or  a  “  Chambers’s  ”  will  answer.  “Appleton”  is  much  the  better 
on  American  subjects,  but  many  prefer  “  Chambers’s.”  Whichever 
is  purchased,  it  should  be  bound  either  in  half- morocco  or  in  library 
sheep. 

A  “  Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,”  latest 
edition,  and  the  best  atlas  the  Association  can  lay  hands  on,  are 
desiderata.  Never  mind  about  the  binding  of  the  atlas,  because, 
if  it  is  a  large  one,  as  it  should  be,  each  map  will  be  mounted 
singly.  “  Gray’s  Atlas”  is  good,  and  so  is  “  Rand  &  McNally’s.” 

A  quarto  Bible,  the  “  Leeser  ”  translation,  should  be  procured, 
and  a  small  edition  of  the  King  James  version  would  be  useful 
in  comparison,  as  also  a  comparative  version  of  the  “  New 
Testament,”  such  an  one  as  is  published  by  Porter  &  Coates  or  Har¬ 
per  Bros. 

Lastly,  a  “  Shakespeare.”  A  variorum  edition  is  the  best 
for  a  library.  The  Furness  edition — Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  L.  &  Co., — 
is  considered  the  best  as  far  as  it  is  published.  One  play  is 
printed  at  a  time. 
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The  numbers  of  The  Bulletin  should  be  carefully  preserved 
for  binding  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  private  collections,  as  well  as  to  Association  libraries.  As 
the  edition  printed  merely  suffices  to  supply  the  Associations,  back 
numbers  will  be  difficult  to  obtain. 


The  Bulletin  can  be  engaged  in  no  better  work  than  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  our  thinkers  upon  the  duties  and  mission  of 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  published,  we 
shall  in  our  next  issue,  lay  before  our  readers  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Moritz  Ellinger,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ellinger  is  so  well-known  as  a  careful  thinker  and  forcible  writer, 
that  the  mere  announcement  suffices  to  cause  the  next  Bulletin 
to  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 


Those  Associations  which  have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  and  persecuted  Jews  of  Russia,  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  praise  for  their  generous  action.  And  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  Associations  which  have  not  yet  contributed,  will 
doubtless  be  satisfied  with  one  less  entertainment  during  the 
winter,  should  such  retrenchment  be  necessitated  by  like  gener¬ 
osity  on  their  part.  Surely,  our  own  distressed  brethren  areas  near 
and  dear  to  us  as  the  sufferers  by  Irish  famines.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

“Themes,”  by  Mr.  Max  Cohen,  of  New  York,  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  practical  assistance  to  committees  and  Associations 
which  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  The  Bulletin. 
“  Hints  to  Library  Committees,”  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Rosenbach,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  forms  another  article  in  the  same  series,  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  reading  and  constant  reference.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
authorities  in  the  matter  ol  books,  and  The  Bulletin  will,  from 
time  to  time,  contain  recommendations  of  works,  both  Jewish  and 
general,  contributed  by  the  pen  of  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

•  " 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  Association  to  maintain  reading-rooms 
and  library,  provide  for  the  necessary  lecture-courses,  classes  and 
literary  entertainments,  and,  in  addition,  furnish  billiard-room,  bowl¬ 
ing-alley,  turner-hall  and  beer-garden,  give  half  a  dozen  star- 
course  concerts,  an  amateur  drama,  a  comic  opera,  Chanukah  tab¬ 
leaux,  Purim  ball,  Ninth  of  Ab  pic-nic,  and  fete  champetre — and  all 
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for  five  dollars  a  year,  children  half-price.  Committees  who  attempt 
it  will  only  fail.  So  the  plan  at  once  cheapest,  safest  and  wisest,  is 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the  legitimate  objects  of 
a  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association. 

On  the  plea  of  ignorance,  coupled  with  manly  rectification*of 
the  error,  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Harlem  may 
be  forgiven  for  having  advertised  a  pic-nic  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 
But  if  the  xYssociation  were  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  study  of 
Jewish  history,  rather  than  to  attempted  instruction  of  the  general 
public  by  free  lectures  upon  this,  that  and  the  other  non-Hebrew 
topic,  it  would  have  no  occasion  to  offer  so  pitiable  a  plea  in  exten¬ 
uation  of  so  gross  a  blunder.  The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  Harlem  pos¬ 
sesses  energy,  activity  and  ability  ;  it  has  manifested  a  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  that  should  shame  some  of  the  larger  Associations ;  but  a 
better  appreciation  of  its  mission  must  direct  its  efforts,  before  it 
can  assume  the  leading  rank  it  is  so  well  qualified  to  take. 

“  A  Trio  of  Characters,”  by  Rev.  Jacob  Voorsanger,  of  Houston, 
Texas,  draws  a  pleasing  parallel  between  our  Associations  and  one 
of  the  grandest  figures  in  Jewish  history.  Samuel  the  Regenerator 
is  a  lofty  model ;  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  unwavering  trust  in 
God,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  uncompromising  integrity,  his 
stern  republicanism, — make  a  figure  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
tribute  in  this  age  of  corrupt  magistrates,  luxurious  rulers  and 
weak  priests.  But  not  alone  for  its  graceful  style  and  the  exalted 
duties  it  would  inculcate,  is  this  article  welcomed.  The  Bulletin 
aims  to  represent  the  best  Jewish  thought  of  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Hitherto,  its  contributors  have  all  been  residents 
of  the  East,  as  being  in  closer  proximity  to  the  publication  office. 
Mr.  Voorsanger  represents  the  South,  and  ere  long  it  is  hoped  to 
enrich  these  pages  by  contributions  from  able  thinkers  of  the 
West. 


THEMES. 

THE  directors  or  literary  committees  ot  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  are  often 
in  a  quandary  for  the  want  of  subjects  suitable  for  essays  and 
debates.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  literary  society  when 
it  waxes  tedious  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  such  gray,  venerable  and 
threadworn  questions  as  :  “Who  was  the  greater  general,  Washington 
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or  Napoleon  ?”  “  Which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  the  poet, 
the  merchant  or  the  statesman  ?”  (this  last  one  is  somewhat  reason¬ 
able,  as  it  permits  of  variation  by  the  substitution  of  several  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  the  place  of  those  mentioned  ;)  “  Which  is  preferable, 

city  or  country  life  ?”  These  time-honored  propositions  being  settled 
either  pro  or  con,  and  all  being  exhausted,  there  is  need  for  looking 
askance  for  some  more  thrilling  topics,  for  whose  sweet  sake  to  wield  the 
battle-axe  and  lance. 

But,  apart  from  this  view  of  expediency,  it  becomes  a  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  to  consider  in  what  manner  its  opportunities  and 
means  at  command  will  enable  it  to  do  aught  for  the  just  right  to  bear 
the  title  of  Hebrew  Association, — whether  it  may  not  fruitfully  do  some¬ 
thing  for  carrying  out  its  mission  as  one  of  a  number  of  Jewish  organ¬ 
izations.  It  certainly  cannot  do  anything  in  a  directly  and  distinctively 
religious  way,  as  that  would  be  trenching  upon  the  province  of  the 
Synagogue.  But  it  can  and  should  effectually  supplement  the  work  of 
the  Synagogue  and  Sunday-school  by  establishing  classes  in  Hebrew 
language  and  literature,  and  by  the  delivery  of  essays  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  Jewish  history,  to  be  followed  by  general  discussion, 
participated  in  by  all  present.  This  latter  would  meet  the  want  spoken  of 
above,  by  supplying  an  endless  number  and  variety  of  subjects,  which 
would  be  extremely  attractive  because  of  the  intensely  human  interest 
involved  ;  efficaciously  instructive,  because  of  the  world-wide  problems 
that  would  be  enlisted  for  solution  ;  and  would  be  conducive  to  the 
honor  of  the  Association,  because  it  would  be  universally  recognized 
that  the  Association  was  engaged  upon  the  work  consistent  with,  if  not 
compulsory  upon,  its  character  as  a  Hebrew  Association. 

Once  entered  upon  such  a  course  with  earnestness,  sincerity  and 
enthusiasm,  there  would  be  an  unlimited  field  for  the  exercise  of  energetic 
intellectual  effort.  Taking  up  a  volume  of  Milman  at  random,  it  were 
easy  to  name  a  number  of  excellent  subjects.  For  instance,  “The 
Asmonoeans”  would  afford  material  for  two  or  three  carefully  prepared 
papers,  as  “  The  Persecution  of  Antiochus,”  “  Judah  Maccabee,” 
“  The  Statesmanship  of  Jonathan.”  Then,  “  The  Zealots,”  (for  a  hint 
as  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  George  Eliot’s  “  Impressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such,”  last  essay  in  the  volume  ;)  “  John  of  Gischala,” 
“Josephus  as  a  Warrior,”  “Rabbi  Akiba  and  the  Last  Revolt  of  the 
Jews.”  Then  the  literature  might  be  sub-divided.  “  The  Septuagint 
Translation  of  the  Bible,”  “  Philo  and  the  Allegorical  Interpretation,” 
“Josephus  as  a  Historian,”  “  Koheleth,”  i.  <?.,  “  The  Book  of  Ecclesias¬ 
tes,”  “The  Book  of  Judith,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Revolt  under  Bar 

Cochba.  ’  ’  For  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  these  subjects,  more  or  less  use 

« 

would  have  to  be  made  of  the  following  volumes  :  Milman,  Vol.  II.,  also 
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last  chapter  of  Vol.  I.;  Raphall’s  “  Post-Biblical  History  ol  the  Jews,’ 
two  volumes  ;  Jost’s  “  Geschichte  des  Judenthums /”  Vol.  I.;  Conder’s 
‘‘Judas  Maccabaeus  the  first  few  chapters  of  Zunz’s  “  Gottesdienstlirhc 
Vortrage  der  Jitdcn ,”  and,  of  course,  Josephus’s  works,  and  the  works 
of  Philo, — the  former  in  numerous  cheap  editions,  the  latter  in  four 
volumes  of  Bohn’s  Libraries. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  hasty,  random  sketch  which  would  require 
rounding  out  and  smoothing  down  when  the  committee  or  the  essayists 
arrange  the  course.  Besides  which,  it  is  but  one  of  many  interesting 
periods  of  Jewish  history  which  could  be  taken  up  in  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  Every  first  effort  will  naturally  be  characterized  by  some¬ 
what  of  crudeness ;  but  slight  experience  will  enable  a  literary  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  such  courses  with  ease  ;  and  the  slightest  reflection 
would  be  convincing,  and  the  putting  of  it  into  practice  would  be  con¬ 
clusive,  that  such  a  course  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  usefulness 
of  the  Association  which  should  carry  it  into  effect. 

Coleridge  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  but  echoed  Schelling  when  he, 
in  “  The  Friend,”  lamented  “  that  the  learned  should  have  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Hebrew  sources,  and  that,  whilst  they  hope  to  find  the  key 
of  ancient  doctrine  in  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics, — whilst  nothing  is  heard  but  the  language  and  wisdom  of 
India, — the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  are  consigned  to  ne¬ 
glect.”  This  has  within  recent  years  been  partially  rectified,  but  only 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  demonstrate  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
What,  to  an  intelligent  reader,  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  third  volume  of  Milman,  of  the  Cuzari  (or  Cosri,  or 
Kuzari,  or  Chozarin,  or  Chazars)  ?  There  is  not  even  an  intimation  of 
the  vast  and  interesting  literature  that  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of 
years,  concerning  that  land  stretching  from  the  river  Don  to  the  Black 
Sea,*  whose  heathen  king  and  people  adopted  the  Jewish  faith  during 
the  early  part  qf  the  eighth  century  of  the  common  era,  and  remained  faith¬ 
ful  until  conquered  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  in  ioi6.t  David  Cassel, 
in  his  edition  of  Jehuda  Halevi’s  ‘ ‘  Cusari, ’  ’  j — Jost,  in  the  second  volume 


*  This  tract  is  that  portion  of  modern  Russia  which  is  prolifically  inhabited  by 
Jews,  and  embraces  the  provinces  which  have  recently  blazed  with  the  worldly  goods 
and  flowed  with  the  blood  of  Jews,  in  the  outbreak  of  Moujik  barbarity. 

f  The  conquered  nation  did  not  forsake  its  adopted  faith.  The  princes  fled  to 
Spain,  then  under  Moorish  rule,  and  became  identified  with  the  Jews  of  that  favored 
land.  History  repeats  itself,  and  in  our  day  the  Iberian  Peninsula  again  offers  a  refuge 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  successor  of  Rurik.  Some  of  the  people,  emigrating  to  Greece, 
formed  there  the  K'hal  Kazar,  and  remained  for  years  distinct  from  the  Grecian  con¬ 
gregation.  Others,  seeking  safety  in  the  Crimea,  became  merged  with  the  great  body 
of  their  co-religionists  there. 

\  Also  in  his  “  Lehrbuch  der  Judischen  Geschichte  iind  Literature 
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of  his  ‘  ‘  Geschichte ,  ’  ’ — Carmoly,  in  his  “  Itineraires ,  ’  ’ — Philoxene  Luzzato, 
in  his  ‘  ‘  Notice  sur  Abou-Ionsouf  Hasdai ibn  Schaprout , ” — Paulus  Cassel, 
in  his  “  Der  Chazarische  KonigsbriefN — Salvatore  de  Benedetti,  in  his 
“  II  Regno  dei  Cazari," — but,  most  thoroughly,  if  not  most  critically, 
Graetz,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  “  Geschichte," — ail  of  these 
(and  many  besides,  on  points  of  detail  in  the  history,)  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  on  this  obscure  chapter  of  history  that  renders  it  astonish¬ 
ing  how  little  of  all  this  is  narrated  in  the  English  language. 

it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  translating  any  one  of  the  writers  men¬ 
tioned,  but  a  critical  comparison  of  all,  as  none  is  complete  in  himself. 
Any  body  of  students  which  will  apply  itself  to  the  mastery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  its  careful  compilation  and  elucidation,  will  not  alone  be  doing  a 
valuable  service  to  Judaism  and  to  historical  literature,  but  will 
secure  for  itself  the  respect  and  honor  of  those  whose  esteem  is  worth 
coveting. 

But  the  field  is  illimitable  in  extent,  interminable  in  variety.  The 
Westminster  Review ,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  commending  Dr. 
Phillipson’s  “ Entwickelung  ’  to  the  notice  of  those  who  “ take  deep  interest 
in  the  J'ewsC  said  that  it  might  convince  them  “that  Jews  also  have 
serious  thoughts  and  convictions  and  aspirations,  and  can  give  consist¬ 
ent  expression  to  their  views.”  When,  twelve  years  later,  the  lamented 
Emanuel  Deutsch  published  his  remarkable  essay  on  the  “Talmud,” 
the  learned  world  was  amazed  at  its  own  sad  ignorance  of  the  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge  then  revealed  to  its  admiration.  Even  six 
years  afterwards,  the  Edinburgh  Review  said,  of  it:  “An  admirable 
familiarity  with  Oriental  tongues  illuminated  this  essay,  which  sparkled 
with  the  play  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer  no  less  than  with  the 
gems  which  he  produced  from  the  obscurity  of  twelve  folio  Hebrew 
volumes.”  But  no  amount  of  description,  or  reference,  nor  even  a 
complete  bibliography,  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  field  for 
research  which  is  opened  by  that  one  magic  word, — “Talmud.”  As  for 
the  more  recent  history  of  our  people,  there  is  not  any  one  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture,  statesmanship,  science,  or  philosophy,  but  would,  if  pursued  to  any 
more  than  superficial  extent,  bring  the  student  face  to  face  with  potent 
Jewish  influences.  Lecky,  in  his  “Rationalism,”  Draper,  in  his  “Intellec¬ 
tual  Development,”  Prescott,  in  his  “Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  Galton, 
in  his  “Hereditary  Genius,”  (though  but  incidentally,  yet  emphatically,) 
Hallam,  in  his  “Middle  Ages,”  and  others  too  many- for  reca¬ 
pitulation,  have  in  their  various  fields  of  research  been  confronted 
with  the  Jew  bending  beneath  his  hard  and  wearisomfe  burden  of  pro¬ 
scription  and  oppression,  yet  steadfast  to  his  faith  and  loyal  to  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  learning, — bearing  alone,  at  times,  in  all  the  world,  the  well- 
nigh  extinguished  lamp  of  intellectual  enlightenment.  How  fertile  the 
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field  for  research  offered  by  the  history  of  our  people  during  the  times 
when  Europe  was  groping  in  mental  darkness,  was  evidenced  by  the  French 
Institute,  which,  in  1823,  proposed  as  the  subject  for  a  prize  essay,  “  The 
State  of  the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.”  In  the  sphere  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology,  there  is  little  doubt  to-day  but  that  Spinoza  has 
given  the  impulse  to  the  masterful  thought  of  Germany, — has  given  birth 
to  the  Transcendental  philosophy  and  paved  the  way,  for  good  or  ill, 
for  the  higher  Biblical  criticism.  Carmoly  has  ’industriously  gathered 
the  materials  for  demonstrating  the  very  remarkable  contributions  to 
medicine  which  Jewish  physicians  have  rendered.  Mommsen  and 
Schleiden  have  added  their  quota  of  testimony  to  the  potent  force 
which  Jewish  thought  has  exerted  upon  civilization.  And  shall  the 
exposition  of  the  fruitful  labors  of  our  ancestors  be  left  entirely  to 
those  who  have  but  accidental  interest  therein  ?  Is  it  not  fairly  pre¬ 
sumable  that  we.  whose  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
our  fathers,  can  realize  more  thoroughly  the  full  value  of  their  labors, 
and  can  more  adequately  translate  their  thoughts  to  the  modern  world? 
Can  we,  indeed,  claim  the  respect  of  the  world  of  culture,  which  culti¬ 
vates  for  itself  as  well  as  it  can  the  Jewish  thought  of  the  past,  if  we 
neglect  and  ignore  that  which  they  esteem  of  value  ?  Surely,  no  more 
laudable  aim  can  be  undertaken  by  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  than  the  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  history  and  literature,  creating  from  these  institu¬ 
tions  ( now  in  an  embryonic  state, )  universities  whence  shall  emerge  a 
culture  that  shall  band  our  race  and  place  us  in  honor  before  the  com¬ 
munity  as  useful  institutions,  consistent  and  ennobling. 

Max  Cohen. 


A  TRIO  OF  CHARACTERS. 

IT  is  intended  in  this  article  to  present  in  a  new  light  a  trio  of  char¬ 
acters  whose  history  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  few  chapters  of 
the  Bible.  New  ideas  in  a  book  as  old  as  the  Bible  ? 

Why  not  ?  Is  not  the  pure  cold  water,  drawn  from  the  spring,  ever 
refreshing  ?  Are  we  weary  of  quenching  our  thirst  dav  by  day  ?  Are 
not  the  sun’s  rays  ever  invigorating  ? 

The  Bible  may  well  be  compared  to  the  sun.  Aye,  unto  the  sun, 
sending  forth  a  million  rays  in  a  thousand  different  colors.  Each  ray 
and  each  color  speaks  of  untold  beauties,  attracts  the  mind  to  a  wealth 
of  ideas,  reveals  the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  Behold  the 
magnificent  orb,  as  the  force  of  its  fire  rends  asunder  the  clouds  of 
night ;  how  it  suffuses  the  firmament  with  a  brilliant  light  of  variegated 
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colors,  defying  definition,  before  which  man  can  but  dumbly  worship 
the  Author.  Behold  its  noon- day  glory,  infusing  warmth  into  all  crea¬ 
tion,  shedding  lustrous  flames  of  fire,  which  can  be  felt,  but  not  be¬ 
held,  by  the  eyes  of  man.  Behold  its  evening  splendor,  how 
it  retires  behind  the  horizon,  as  if  weary  of  the  day’s  toil,  but 
really  to  continue  elsewhere  its  God-given  mission.  Behold  how  even 
the  cloudlets,  chasing  one  another  in  its  paling  light,  render  the  glori¬ 
ous  orb  immaculately  beautiful.  Morning,  noon,  evening, — its  beauty 
is  eternal  and  imperishable. 

And  so  is  the  Bible’s  beauty  eternal  and  imperishable.  Read  it 
when  and  how  you  will,  if  read  understanding^,  it  sheds  a  new  lustre 
with  every  new  turn  of  its  pages.  The  book  is  old,  but  its  light  has 
not  paled,  for,  like  the  sun,  it  has  no  evening,  though  mortal  eye  can¬ 
not  penetrate  the  surrounding  clouds  for  a  season.  The  book  is  old, 
yet  age  has  not  weakened  its  spirit.  Ever  and  anon,  it  invigorates  the 
heart,  enriches  the  mind,  even  as  the  sun’s  rays  penetrate  the  earth, 
bringing  wealth  and  fruitfulness  to  the  expectant  soil. 

Are  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  anxious  to  draw  from 
that  spring  of  ever-living  water,  to  catch  the  rays  from  that  grandly 
beautiful  sun,  the  Bible?  This  article  is  addressed  to  them. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  furnish  the  material 

for  an  interesting  study  of  the  characters  therein  contained.  To  three 

\ 

of  them  the  reader’s  attention  is  directed;  They  are  : 

A  praying,  suffering  woman; 

An  old5  blind  priest ; 

A  man-child,  destined  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Hannah,  Eli,  Samuel, — a  trio  of  sublime  characters  ! 

We  are  in  Shiloh.  The  Ark  of  the  Lord  rests  under  a  linen  tent. 
Priests  and  laymen  hurry,  hither  and  thither,  in  the  pursuance  of  then- 
tasks.  The  aged  high  priest  sits  by  a  post  of  the  tabernacle,  basking 
his  shrunken  frame  in  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun.  There,  very  near 
him,  her  countenance  turned  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  stands  a  woman. 
She  appears  in  agony.  Her  silken  veil  is  flung  back,  and  her  beautiful 
face  is  upturned  in  supplication  to  the  source  of  mercy. 

In  prayer  !  What  ails  her  ? 

Ah,  she  is  a  wife ;  she  has  a  mother’s  heart  ;  she  yearns  to  press  her 
babes  to  her  bosom,  and  she  is — barren  ! 

And,  therefore,  she  prays ;  therefore,  she  appears  in  suffering. 

Behold  this  aged  priest  !  His  form  is  bent  ;  his  hoary  locks  fall  over 
his  shoulders  ;  his  flowing,  white  beard  covers  his  chest.  It  is  a  sombre 
figure,  for  his  eye  is  dim  ;  its  light  has  faded.  Yet  the  little  left  him 
enables  him  to  feebly  see  the  suffering  woman,  stricken  and  speechless, 
with  the  great  measure  of  her  grief. . 
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Nay,  she  tells  him  of  her  sorrow  ;  she  has  spoken  “out  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  her  grief.  ”  . 

And  the  aged  man  gives  her  his  priestly  blessing,  and  she  departs 
in  peace. 

And,  in  a  few  years,  the  woman  returns  with  a  beautiful  black¬ 
haired  boy,  and  presents  him  to  the  priest. 

Listen,  how  she  speaks: 

“  Oh,  my  lord  !  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am  the  woman  that 
stood  by  thee  here,  praying  unto  the  Lord. 

“  For  this  child  have  I  prayed  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my 
petition  which  I  asked  of  Him. 

“Therefore,  also,  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth, 
he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord.”  ■ 

And  the  boy  Samuel — the  boy  for  whom  she  prayed, — became  a 
prophet,  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  a  great  teacher  and  reformer,  who 
hurled  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  at  his  indifferent  people,  who 
founded  a  school  that  sent  forth  teachers  in  Israel,  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  to  a — “  renaissance .  ”  .... 

“  Who  is  Hannah?  ” 

“Who  is  Eli?” 

‘  ‘  Who  is  Samuel  ?  ” 

•  •••  •  ••••••• 

Ever  since  Israel  received  the  precious  heirloom  bequeathed  to  it 
by  its  ancient  sire, — Abraham, — ever  since  it  pleased  God  that  the 
world  should  no  longer,  Prometheus-like,  be  bound  to  the  rocks  of 
ignorance, — ever  since  the  God-idea  suffused  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Adamic  descent, — ever  since  then, — Hannah  the  graceful  wanders 
abroad.  When  the  black  clouds  of  idolatry  and  gross  materialism  over¬ 
cast  Israel’s  sky,  she  suffered  the  pangs  of  a  bereaved  mother,  knowing 
that  her  own  children  rejected  the  nourishment  afforded  by  her  bosom. 
She,  the  personification  of  her  pure  faith,  journeys  to  Shiloh,  to  the  place 
where  her  God’s  word  is  deposited,  to  ask  for  her  children,  drifted  into 
the  channels  that  lead  away  from  the  mother’s  loving  protection.  She 
is  consoled  when  the  priestly  lips  bring  a  promise  to  her  suffering  heart, 
for,  without  her  children,  she  will  die. 

And  as  one  generation  is  succeeded  by  another,  like  the  wavelets  of 
a  river,  that  speed  onward  never  to  return,  Hannah  pursues 
her  journey  to  the  Shiloh,  erected  wherever1  Jehovah’s  name  is  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  faithful,  and  seeks  for  her  children.  Ah,  how  often  has 
she  not  witnessed  Time’s  terrible  convulsions,  and  the  heads  of  her  dear 
ones  encircled  by  an  ocean  of  blood  !  Ah,  how  often  has  she  not  been 
a  silent  eye-witness  to  the  terrific  battles  between  the  forces  of  light 
and  darkness,  in  which  Ahriman  conquered,  and  her  children  became 
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the  victims  of  her  enemies’  wrath  !  She  has  mourned  with  Jeremiah 
upon  Jerusalem’s  walls,  despoiled  and  desolate  ;  she  has  accompanied 
her  dear  ones  to  Egypt’s  sandy  plains,  where  the  Roman  despots  forced 
them  to  disgraceful  labor  in  the  silver-mines  ;  she  has  sat  amongst  the 
spectators  in  the  amphitheatre,  when  the  Hebrew  slave  entered  the  arena 
to  contest  for  his  life  with  the  royal  animals  of  the  forest,  captives  like 
himself;  she  has  followed  the  trail  of  her  kindred  on  the  weary  path  of 
the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  wailed  and  mourned  with  and  for  them 
whenever  the  hand  of  the  despoiler  •  fell  heavily  upon  their  devoted 
heads.  .  .  .  And  when  the  night  became  day,  and  the  darkness 

was  dispelled  by  the  tremendous  force  of  liberty’s  sun,  Hannah  took 
courage  and  believed  her  children  safe, — freed  from  suffering,  and 
faithful  to  their  mother’s  God. 

Yet,  again,  new  enemies  made  their  appearance.  The  haven  of 
peace  was  not  reached.  New  and  inimical  forces  contended  for  domi¬ 
nation  in  Israel’s  camp.  Hosts  of  evil  spirits  threatened  to  conquer 
the  realms  of  the  new  light.  Gross  materialism,  worship  of  the  Mam¬ 
mon,  pursuit  of  false  sciences,  all  combined  to  render  Israel  faithless  to 
their  mother,  to  their  God. 

And  again  Hannah  wanders  abroad,  her  beauteous  face  convulsed 
with  agony,  her  lithe  form  bent  and  broken  with  grief.  Again  Han¬ 
nah  journeys  to  Shiloh,  stands  before  her  God,  pouring  forth  her  bitter 
complaint,  and  stammering,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  “  Give  me 
children,  or  else  I  die  !” 

See  this  old  priest,  leaning  over  in  his  chair,  by  the  post  of  the 
tabernacle.  His  face  is  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  for  never¬ 
more  will  he  behold  the  magnificent  rising  of  the  king  of  day.  His 
peace  is  made  with  men  ;  soon  he  will  behold  the  presence  of  this 
Maker.  The  grave  awaits  him.  There  he  sits,  stern,  sombre  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  past.  A  life-time  is  behind  him,  with  its  storms,  its 
calms,  its  darkness,  its  sunshine.  To  him  the  beauties  of  the  earth  are 
surrounded  with  the  dim  shadows  of  death’s  valley, — his  view  reaches  no 
further  than  the  grave.  He  is  alone,  ’midst  the  glories  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle ;  childless,  with  his  stalwart  sons  at  the  temple’s  threshold.  His 
heart  is  stunned  with  the  disappointments  of  a  life’s  toil,  and 
his  only  future  share  in  this  world  are  his  own  gloomy  thoughts  and  the 
narrow  bed  under  the  sod.  Once,  when  the  Ur  In  and  Thummim 
adorned  his  breast,  he  had  hopes  of  a  glorious  future;  now,  even  hope 
exists  no  longer  in  the  ashes  of  his  dead  ambition.  Not  alone  the 
picture  of  the  past  is  this  dying  priest,  but  also  the  gloomy  representa¬ 
tion  of  indifference,  awaiting  nothing  but  a  peaceful  sleep  in  death, 
caring  nothing  but  to  be  left  in  peace  during  his  few  remaining  days. 
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And  yet  to  this  man  Hannah  turns  her  agonized  features.  And  yet 
his  half-dead  lips  mutter  a  promise  that  the  dead  shall  return  to  life,  • 
and  the  weeping  mother  find  again  her  children. 

A  message  from  the  source  divine,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  the  dying 
past  ! 

•  ••••••••••• 

And  the  promise  became  true.  Hannah  brings  her  child  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  she  will  not  die,  but  live.  Behold  the  infantile  Naza- 
rite,  in  the  garb  of  innocence,  treading  the  temple’s  floor  with  his 
infant  steps  ;  Soon  his  steps  become  firmer,  the  boy  becomes  a  man, 
his  mind  becomes  bright  with  intellect  divine,  his  sealed  lips  are  opened 
by  divine  messengers,  his  eye  glistens  with  the  light  of  inspiration,  and 
behold  .  .  .  Samuel,  the  man  of  God,  the  living  representative  of  the 
future,  pouring  ointment  on  his  mother’s  heart-wounds,  reviving  her 
with  the  intensity  of  his  love,  carrying  her  greetings  to  her  kindred, 
teaching  his  brethren  the  divine  usages  of  truth  everlasting,  and  veri¬ 
fying  the  promises  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  dying.  Behold  Samuel, 
the  founder  of  schools,  the  champion  of  his  mother’s  cause,  leading  his 
brethren  to  the  light  that  steadily  burns  at  the  footstool  of  the  great 
God  of  Israel !  .  .  .  . 

Hannah  is  at  peace.  Her  heart,  inspired  by  the  fealty  of  the  new 
generation,  sings  anthems  of  praise  to  her  Lord,  and  she  knows  now 
that,  though  the  waters  of  time  may  wash  away  the  olden  landmarks, 
and  though  the  faces  of  the  dead  tell  of  no  promise  -to  the  living,  yet 
from  the  graves  of  the  fathers  proceeds  light  to  their  children,  and  in¬ 
deed,  “  truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  !  ” 

To  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  house  of  Israel  living  in  this 
fair  land,  this  article  is  respectfully  inscribed  and  submitted.  Already 
the  cause  of  Hannah  has  found  a  hearing  in  their  hearts.  The  springs 
of  affection  have  burst  and  the  fountains  are  flowing  with  the  bright, 
vivifying  liquid.  The  dying  priest  has  not  promised  falsely,  and  the 
dry  bones  are  becoming  animated  to  continue  the  mission  of  Samuel, 
and  scatter  broadcast  the  seed  of  culture,  enlightment  and  fealty  to 
Jehovah,  to  be  implanted  in  fruitful  soil,  and  to  flourish  under  the 
shadow  of  God’s  altar. 

Already  champions  are  arising  to  contend  with  an  obnoxious 
enemy  for  the  possession  of  the  coming  generation.  May  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  understand  that  theirs  is  the  mission  to 
wrestle  with  the  enemy — indifference, — as  powerful  coadjutors  of  the 
Synagogue, — that  theirs  is  the  task  to  preserve  Hannah’s  children  to 
Hannah’s  faith.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  task,  but  greater  and  more  glorious 
shall  be  the  knowledge  resulting  from  the  proper  accomplishment 
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of  that  task, — that  the  martyrs  of  Israel  have  not  lived  in  vain,  and 
that  upon  the  free  soil  of  this  American  land,  basking  in  the  sunlight 
of  truth,  intelligence  and  education,  Israel,  ever  young,  ever  strong, 
remains  faithful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  Hannah  the  graceful 
laments  no  more.  Jacob  Voorsanger. 


HINTS  TO  LIBRARY  COMMITTEES. 

IN  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  editors  of  The  Association 
Bulletin,  for  some  suggestions  regarding  the  “Establishment  of  a 
Library  ”  for  a  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  I  have  written  what 
follows  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  practical  use  to  those 
societies  whose  libraries  are  already  commenced,  as  well  as.to  those  who 
have  as  yet  to  buy  their  first  volume. 

The  question  of  money  is  necessarily  a  primary  one.  Before  making 
any  purchases,  the  Association  should  exert  all  its  power  to  raise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  enable  it  to  buy  the  required  works  of  reference,  some 
standard  fiction,  and  a  sprinkling  of  history  and  biography. 

Personal  effort  should  be  used  to  obtain  donations;  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  society  should  be  set  apart  for  library 
purposes  ;  and  members  and  friends  should  be  induced  to  give  from  their 
collections  such  books  as  they  can  spare,  suitable  for  the  shelves  of  a 
Y.  M.  H.  A. 

Every  reader  has  books  which  he  can  present  without  feeling  the  loss 
thereof,  and  many  would  be  happy  to  give  freely  if  their  names  were 
placed  on  the  inside  cover,  as  donors  of  the  first  volumes  with  which 
the  library  started. 

A  Committee  on  Library  should  be  appointed  from  the  very  best 
men  the  society  has  on  its  membership  roll  (by  the  best  men,  I  mean 
the  most  cultured,  intelligent  and  well-read),  and  it  must  be  their  duty 
to  make  the  selection.  The  more  learned  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are,  the  more  it  will  be  thought  a  slight  matter  to  make  the  list, 
and  the  more  difficult  they  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Poole,  in  his  “Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Libra¬ 
ries,”  says:  “The  masses  of  the  public  have  very  little  of  literary  cul¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  public  library  to  develop  it  by  creating 
in  them  a  habit  of  reading.  As  a  rule,  people  read  books  of  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  standard  than  their  own,  and  hence 
are  benefited  by  reading  ;  as  their  tastes  improve,  they  read  better 
books.”  It  would  be  well,  then,  to  remember  this  in  making  the  first 
purchases. 

The  authors  most  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Library  are 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  etc.,  (in  the  order  named,)  and  it 
is  proper  to  obtain  the  books  in  greatest  demand,  before  purchasing 
those  of  a  more  scholarly  grade. 

In  the  selection  of  editions,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  buy  one  of 
the  best,  or  the  best,  edition  of  any  standard  work,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  the  good  edition  increases  in  value  with  age,  (always  providing 
the  books  are  in  good  condition,)  the  poorer  one  becomes  worthless. 
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But,  of  those  works  in  frequent  use,  a  good  cheap  edition  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well,  because  it  will  probably  wear  as  long  as  the  better  one. 

After  the  list  is  completed,  the  next  query  is  where  to  buy  them.  ' 
The  publishers  and  booksellers,  in  a  convention  in  1874,  cut  down  the 
discount  to  libraries,  on  all  books  not  special,  to  20  per  cent.  But  most 
booksellers,  not  publishers,  will  give  larger  discounts,  sometimes  as 
high  as  2>SVs  Per  cent.,  but  then  the  library  has  to  pay  the  freight  or 
expressage.  By  special  books,  I  mean  subscription,  educational 
books,  and  the  like.  On  these  the  discount  is  short  or  small,  rarely 
exceeding  10  per  cent.  * 

The  committee  should  send  a  list  of  books  wanted  to  the  local  book¬ 
seller,  and  copies  to  one  or  two  of  the  large  houses  in  Boston,  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  asking  quotations  on  each  book,  and  for  the  lot, 
reserving  the  right  to  buy  all  or  any.  As  for  rare  and  scarce  books,  and 
books  out  of  print,  the  local  bookseller  will  obtain  them  for  the  Society, 
or  the  committee  can  write  to  any  dealer  in  the  large  cities  for  his 
price.  The  librarian  of  the  nearest  public  library  will  take  pleasure  in 
furnishing  the  names  of  those  selling  the  class  of  works  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  room  and  book-cases,  I  can  have  but  little  to  say,  as 
I  know  very  well  that  our  Associations  must  frequently  use  what  is 
cheapest  rather  than  what  is  best.  I  will  only  observe  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  shelves  of  a  book-case  with  soft  Canton  flannel, — the 
woolly  side  out,  like  Brian  O' Linn’s  unmentionables, — to  preserve  the 
bindings  from  rubbing  ;  and  to  have  flaps  of  the  same  material  or  of 
leather  depending  from  the  shelf  above,  overlapping  the  tops  of  the  books 
on  the  shelf  beneath,  to  keep  the  dust  from  entering.  It  is  hardly  proba¬ 
ble  that  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Library  will  be  troubled  with  book-worms;  but 
a  good  dusting  once  a  month  will  do  no  harm,  and  is  a  sure  preventive. 

The  binding  of  books  is  a  very  important  part  of  library  economy. 
Large  books  of  reference  in  constant  use  should  be  bound  in  full 
Russia.  Other  books  for  which  the  demand  is  great,  in  half-morocco, 
with  cloth  or  paper  sides.  Cloth  is  a  little  more  durable  than  paper, 
but  the  latter  is  much  the  prettier,  wears  nearly  as  long,  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  a  very  small  cost.  Sheep,  unsplit,  tanned  or  barked,  wears 
excellently;  but  all  split  skins  should  be  avoided,  although  single 
pamphlets  may  be  bound  in  roan  or  one-half  roan.  Calf, .though 
very  beautiful,  is  not  hardy  enough.  The  grain  of  the  leather  is  too 
fine  for  ordinary  use.  In  buying  books  bound  in  cloth,  American 
bindings  should  have  preference  over  English,  French  or  German  work, 
for,  while  trans-Atlantic  bookbinders  make  vastly  superior  leather  bind¬ 
ings,  their  cheap  cloth  bindings  do  not  compare  with  ours. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  library  with  a  limited  exchequer  to 
buy  sets  of  Dickens,  etc.,  in  cloth,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  the 
original  cost;  but  the  covers  soon  become  detached,  and  I  have  noticed 
that,  the  very  moment  a  binding  becomes  dirty,  torn  or  loose,  readers  do 
not  handle  the  book  with  as  much  respect,  and  the  inside  suffers  accord¬ 
ingly.  Buy  all  such  works  in  half-morocco.  They  look  beautiful  in  the 
cases,  readers  will  treat  them  more  tenderly,  and  they  will  last  for 
years.  When  orders  are .  given  to  binders,  the  committee  should  be 
careful  to  let  them  have  very  explicit  instructions  as  to  what  is  desired 
of  them,  and,  above  all,  they  should  be  positively  forbidden  to  cut  the 
edges.  Binders  seem  to  enjoy  mowing  away  all  the  margins,  while 
all  readers  like  to  see  the  broad  white  surface  on  the  edges  and  sides. 
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Cataloguing  and  classification  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  size 
and  completeness  of  the  selection.  I  should  advise  this  work  as  soon 
as  one  hundred  volumes  are  on  the  shelves.  Some  definite  rules  must 
be  laid  out  and  followed  strictly  and  with  great  accuracy.  Those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  working  order  of  a  library,  or  even  many  who 
have  had  a  limited  experience,  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
many  difficulties  attendant  on  the  work  of  a  cataloguer.  A  book  should 
be  entered  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  twenty  men  were  to  describe  it, 
they  would  each  use  exactly  the  same  words.  Henry  Stevens,  in  his 
catalogue  of  “My  English  Library,”  remarks:  “If  you  are  troubled 
with  a  pride  of  accuracy,  and  would  have  it  completely  taken  out  of 
you,  print  a  catalogue.” 

The  rules  of  the  British  Museum,  with  some  amendments  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  are  used  by  most  of  the  li¬ 
braries  in  the  United  States.  “  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,”  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  is  the  latest  and  probably  the 
best  treatise  on  the  subject.  Several  of  the  best  works  for  the  Library 
Committee  to  read,  are  :  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  their  History,  Condition  and  Management.  Special  Re¬ 
port,  two  parts,  8vo,  paper.  Washington.  Bureau  of  Education,  Dept, 
of  Interior,  1876.  'The  second  part  contains  Mr.  Cutter’s  article  above 
mentioned.  This  book  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  will  send  it  free  of  cost.  Jewett  (  C.  C. ),  on  the  “  Con¬ 
struction  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries,”  second  edition,  8vo.  Washington, 
1853.  The  Best  Reading,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  The  Library,  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  which  is  now  in  preparation,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  sale.  Appleton’s  Library  Manual,  8vo,  New  York ;  and  such 
others  as  may  be  in  their  reach. 

If  the  Society  subscribes  to  any  newspapers,  it  should  preserve  all  the 
Jewish  ones;  one  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  is  located,  and  one  of 
the  reliable  sheets  of  New  York  City,  as  a  complete  file  of  newspapers 
is  about  as  good  a  history  as  one  is  likely  to  find. 

The  magazines  in  greatest  demand  are  Harper  s,  Scribner' s ,  or  The 
Century ,  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Lippincotf  s.  Then,  The  North  American 
Review,  Appleton' s  Journal  and  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Of  the 
English  publications,  The  19th  Century,  The  Contemporary  Review 
and  The  Fortnightly  Review  seem  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  greatest 
number  ;  they  are  reprinted  iii  New  York  by  Norman  L.  Munro,  for 
a  much  smaller  price  than  must  be  paid  for  the  original  edition. 

Harper’s  Weekly,  The  Nation — the  weekly  supplement  of  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post, — and  The  American  are  all  first-class  weekly  publications. 

An  index  should  be  kept  of  every  article  in  the  magazines  taken  by 
a  library,  and  every  writing  in  each  periodical  should  be  entered  under 
the  subject,  and  under  the  author’s  name,  when  it  is  known.  This  index 
will  soon  become  invaluable  as  a  reference,  and  will  save  the  library  the 
purchase  of  many  books.  For  example,  Harpers  are  noted  for  the 
publication  of  many  of  the  best  novels  in  their  monthly ;  and  if  one 
has,  say,  “  Macleod  of  Dare,”  by  Win.  Black,  or  “  Daniel  Deronda,”  by 
George  Eliot,  bound  in  his  magazine,*  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  buy  another  copy.  The  magazines  should  be  bound  in  half¬ 
morocco,  and  some  taste  may  be  used  in  assigning  different  colors  of 
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the  leather  to  each.  Harper' s  might  be  bound  in  yellow  to  match  the 
paper  cover;  the  Atlantic  in  brown  for  the  same  reason;  Appleton's 
Journal  in  blue,  like  the  ink  on  the  title-cover ;  the  Contemporary  in 
red,  to  denote  its  English  birth,  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.  whose  financial  condition  is  pros¬ 
perous  enough,  to  make  a  collection  of  works  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
literature,  Jewish  history,  writings  in  the  Hebrew  language  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  Jewish  interest,  which,  for  working  purposes,  we  may  call 
Judaica.  The  best  bibliographical  works  on  the  subject  are  Furst’s 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ein  Bibliographisches  Handbuch  der  Jiidischen 
Literatur,  2te  ausgabe,  three  parts,  in  two  vols.,  8vo,  Leipzig ,  1863,  and 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books,  8vo,  London ,  1867. 

Any  pamphlets  in  the  collection  may  be  bound  in  roan  or  half  roan; 
but  when  a  book  or  pamphlet  has  only  its  paper  cover  for  a  title-page,  a 
leather  case  should  be  made  in  which  to  keep  it.  These  works  should  be 
under  the  direct  surveillance  of  the  librarian,  and  his  permission  should 
be  required  to  use  them  in  the  reading-room  or  to  take  them  home. 
Early  printed  books  must  remain  in  their  original  bindings.  A  library 
of  this  kind  will  increase  in  value  as  time  advances.  The  richness  of 
the  collection  in  scarce  works  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  more 
current  ones.  For,  if  they  were  sold,  people,  especially  bibliophiles, 
are  glad  to  boast  that  they  own  a  volume  or  two  from  the  great — sav, 
Philadelphia, — collection. 

The  opinion  of  booksellers  and  book-buyers  is  that  books  well 
bought  are  a  better  investment  than  diamonds,  plate,  or  stock. 

I  could  quote  many  instances  where  libraries  have  sold  for  from 
two  to  three  times  more  than  their  original  cost.  The  library  of  T. 
Lewis  Way,  sold  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  London,  brought  ^2,324  9s. 
6d.,  the  original  cost  being  less  than  ^400.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  catalogue  which  is  now  on  my  desk  brought  more  than  five 
times  its  cost,  including  bindings  ;  and  never  has  a  collection  been  sold 
in  this  country  in  which  the  bindings  were  more  luxurious  than  in  this, 
Mr.  Bedford,  of  London,  having  executed  most  of  the  modern  ones. 
The  reason  I  have  been  so  explicit  about  the  binding  is  that  it  very 
rarely  brings  its  cost  at  an  auction  sale,  and  there  were  covers  in  this 
collection  that  cost  as  high  as  $800.  None  that  were  bound  abroad 
cost  less  than  one  guinea. 

The  library  having  been  formed,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  books 
should  be  read.  This  subject  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article,  but  it  may  be  in  place  to  state  that  rules  for  the 
loaning  of  books  to  members  only,  under  proper  restrictions,  should  be 
at  once  adopted,  and  a  librarian  appointed  or  elected,  who  should  be 
made  responsible  for  their  enforcement.  In  large  societies,  of  course, 
he  will  be  a  salaried  officer,  and  in  small  societies  the  fines  for  deten¬ 
tion  of  books,  etc.,  might  be  devoted  to  his  remuneration. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that,  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Associations  throughout  the  country,  about  forming  a  library 
or  purchasing  books,  will  send  me  a  copy  of  their  selections,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  mark  each  work,  stating  its  best  edition,  and  the  one  I  would 
recommend  them  to  buy;  also  the  binding  I  would  select;  and  if  I  can 
be  of  any  help  during  the  formation  of  the  list,  my  services  are  most 
cheerfully  offered.  Hyman  Polock  Rosenbach. 

Philadelphia,  September  ist,  1881. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

AH4VATH  Chesed  Association,  New  York.— The  officers  of  this  society  are  : 
President,  Alexander  B.  Wolf ;  Treasurer,  Louis  Duchness;  Financial  Secretary, 
Benjamin  Greenwald ;  Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  L.  Wolf ;  Librarian,  Samuel  W. 
Sinsheimer. 

The  Association  will  undoubtedly  show  considerable  vigor  during  the  coming 
season,  and  will  repay  the  attendance  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  society’s 
invitation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  standing  committees  were 
appointed,  with  the  following  gentlemen  as  chairmen  :  On  Lecture  Course,  Mr.  Cyrus 
L.  Sulzberger;  on  Library,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sinsheimer;  and  Auditing,  Mr.  Albert  Stern. 

Dallas,  Texas. — The  semi-annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  took  place 
July  3,  1 88 1.  The  election  resulted  as  follows  : 

Benjamin  Hirshberg,  President;  D.  G.  Oppenheimer,  Vice-President ;  Max  J. 
Rosenfield,  Secretary;  Albert  Hirst,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Bien,  Librarian.  With 
the  installation  of  new  officers,  new  life  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  about  to  rent  a  hall  instead  of  the  one  formerly  occupied, — the  B’  nai 
B’rith  Hall.  Grand  preparations  are  also  being  made  for  the  fall  entertainments,  the 
first  of  which  is  to  take  place  September  7,  1881.  In  compliance  with  the  society’s 
invitation,  Dr.  Bien  has  consented  to  favor  it  with  a  farewell  lecture  at  the  Temple 
before  his  final  departure  for  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  he  is  going  to  accept  the 
position  of  minister.  The  two  years  the  Doctor  has  been  in  this  city,  he  has  made 
many  warm  friends,  who  exceedingly  regret  his  departure,  and  wish  him  and  his 
family  all  success  in  their  new  field  of  labor. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Hebrew 
Association  reported  that  the  objections  urged  by  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  were  not  well-founded.  On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  approved.  Mr.  Max  J.  Rosenfield,  Secretary,  was  instructed  to  communicate 
this  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  H.  A.  It  was  also  resolved  to  forward  a  check  in 
payment  for  The  Bulletin. 

Harlem,  N.  Y. — The  Harlem  Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  successfully  inaugurated  and 
established  a  course  of  free  lectures.  The  rather  varied  character  of  these  lectures 
may  be  observed  from  the  following  list  of  fourteen  which  have  already  been  delivered  : 

May  nth — Henry  Bergh,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  Subject — “  Our  Poor  Relations.” 

May  18th — S.  S.  Packard,  Esq.,  President  of  Packard’s  Business  College.  Subject — 
“  What  Shall  We  Do  ?  ” 

May  25th — Anthony  Comstock,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice.  Subject — “  Evil  Reading.” 

June  1st — Hon.  David  Me  Adam,  Justice  of  the  Marine  Court.  Subject — “  The 
Advocate.” 

June  8th — Hon.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  Public  Administrator.  Subject — “  The 

School  Teacher.” 

June  15th — Prof.  De  Brisay,  the  poet-lecturer.  Subject — “  The  Deacon’s  Tea 

Party.” 

June  2 2d — Prof.  D.  T.  Ames,  the  great  penman.  Subject — “  The  Art  and  Science 
of  Handwriting.” 

June  27th — Dr.  Colton,  of  laughing  gas  fame.  Subject — “  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  :  its 
Properties  and  Powers.” 
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July  6th — Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  phrenologist  at  Fowler  &  Wells’s.  Subject — “  Char¬ 

acter  and  How  to  Read  it.” 

Tuly  13th — Rev.  Rob.  McGonegal,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Subject — “  Has  the 

Human  Race  Retrograded  ?  ” 

July  20th — Hon.  J.  P.  Solomon,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Subject — “  Fish.” 

Tuly  27th — Rev.  E.  O.  Flagg,  D.D.,  of  Harlem.  Subject — “  Alfred  the  Great.” 

August  3d — P.  H.  Van  den  Weyde,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  N.  S.  Medical 
College.  Subject — “  The  Last  Discoveries  in  Electrical  Science.” 

August  10th — Rev.  D.  B.  Ray.  Subject — “  The  Harmony  between  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  and  Mosaic  Records  of  Creation.” 

August  17th — Judge  Joseph  Koch.  Subject — 

Louisville,  Ky. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  this  city  on  July 
7th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  of  one  year :  President, 
J.  M.  Flexner;  Vice-President,  Lucien  Frank;  Treasurer,  Aaron  Bierman ;  Secretary, 
Samuel  H.  Friedlander ;  Directors  :  Levi  Bamberger,  I.  Schwabacher,  Max  Mayer, 
Henry  Klauber,  L.  A.  Dreifus,  E.  Frank,  Joseph  Sachs,  S.  C.  Langard,  Charles  Gold¬ 
smith. 

Macon,  Ga. — The  Hebrew  Young  Men’s  Literary  Association  is  flourishing.  It 
appreciates  The  Bulletin,  and  will  be  represented  at  the  convention  in  Newark  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Schloss. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Earnest  men  are  proceeding  to  establish  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.  in 
this  city.  The  zeal  with  which  this  effort  is  being  made  certainly  deserves  success, 
and  the  Jewish  community  owes  it  to  its  own  good  name  to  further  so  laudable  a  pro¬ 
ject,  which  would,  if  properly  directed  and  efficiently  supported,  exert  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  community,  and  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
city. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  New  Orleans  are  as 
follows:  President,  A.  H.  Gernsbacher ;  Vice-President,  E.  Weil;  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary,  Solomon  Levi ;  Treasurer,  Felix  J.  Dreyfous ;  Librarian,  M.  Alterino.  This  Associa¬ 
tion,  although  numbering  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  has  met  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  furthering  its  objects,  and  this  because  of  the  indifference  of 
a  great  part  of  the  community,  and  also  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  harmony  which  has  at 
times  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the  Association.  Last  year,  the  efforts  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  were  hampered  by  debt,  which  has  been  overcome,  as  also  the  disharmony,  by  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  present  President  and  Directors.  The  coming  season  will  be 
marked  by  the  inauguration  of  a  course  of  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  usual  social 
features  of  the  entertainments,  to  which  end  a  large  hall  will  be  rented. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  committees  who  will  have  the  execution  of  the  detailed 
work  for  the  coming  season  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Green- 
baum,  as  follows  :  Entertainment,  Adolph  L.  Sanger,  chairman  ;  M.  W.  Platzek,  Mar¬ 
tin  Lippman,  D.  P.  Hays,  Alexander  Nones.  Library  and  Classes,  I.  S.  Isaacs,  chair¬ 
man;  D.  P.  Hays,  H.  M.  Leipziger,  M.  W.  Platzek.  Finance,  M.  Lippman,  chair¬ 
man  ;  William  Vogel,  Abraham  Levy.  House,  H.  P.  Bmswanger,  chairman ;  James 
Klaber,  A.  E.  Karelsen,  Alexander  Nones.  Employment,  D.  A.  DeLima,  chairman  ; 
A.  E.  Karelsen,  Abraham  Levy.  Membership,  A.  E.  Karelsen,  chairman ;  William 
Vogel,  J.  J.  Wallenstein,  D.  A.  DeLima. 

The  movement  inaugurated  towards  the  close  of  last  season,  of  having  lectures  on 
Jewish  topics,  followed  by  general  discussion,  was  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  experiment  during  the  coming  season.  Three  lectures  were  delivered — by 
Mr.  Max  Cohen,  on  “  The  Jewish  Revolt  against  Rome ;”  by  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzburger, 
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on  “American  Israel,”  and  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Mendes,  on  “Some  Crises  in  Jewish  History.” 
These  were  all  attentively  listened  to  and  warmly  discussed.  For  the  coming  season, 
a  course  of  fourteen  lectures  is  being  prepared. 

The  Employment  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  is  doing  some  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  which  other  Associations  would  do  well  to  imitate.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Mr.  D.  A.  DeLima,  has  thoroughly  systematized  the  business  of  the  Committee,  and  ef¬ 
fective  efforts  are  made  to  secure  positions  for  those  •  seeking  employment.  Several 
young  men  have,  with  becoming  feeling,  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  timely  assist¬ 
ance  thus  afforded  them. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  : 
President,  G.  Abrahamson  ;  Vice-President,  S.  Elasier  ;  Secretary,  G.  Alexander  ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  M.  Jacobs  ;  Financial  Secretary,  S.  Beil ;  Directors :  H.  Kahn,  D.  S.  Hirshberg, 
G.  Samuels  and  G.  Mosbacher. 

Philadelphia. — Applications  for  membership  are  beginning  to  come  in,  as  is 
customary  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  season,  but,  what  is  surprising,  as  yet  no  resigna¬ 
tions  have  been  tendered.  However,  the  Association  will  be  very  fortunate  if  it  escapes 
with  less  than  one  hundred  during  the  season.  This,  with  the  same  number  of  new 
applicants  and  former  members  returning  to  their  old  love,  as  last  year,  would  give  a 
net  increase  of  fifty-odd  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  fete  champZtre  was  given  on 
August  9th,  at  Belmont  Mansion,  Fairmount  Park,  which  was  less  successful  than 
had  been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  light  rain-showers  duiing  the  evening,  but  was 
quite  enjoyable.  Among  the  lecturers  in  the  Jewish  course  will  be  Rev.  Dr.  Jas- 
trow,  Rev.  S.  Morais,  Rev.  Geo.  Jacobs,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  Esq.,  and  Emanuel  Cohen, 
Esq.  Others  have  been  invited  to  speak,  but  their  acceptances  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived.  The  first  entertainment  will  be  given  in  October.  The  address  will  be  given 
by  the  President,  S.  M.  Hyneman,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  P.  Rosenbach,  chairman  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Committee,  has  been  actively  at  work,  and  expects  to  secure  quite  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  volumes  owned  by  the  Association,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  shelf-room 
is  provided,  all  the  cases  being  now  filled.  The  Directors  of  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society  talk  of  removing  the  Leeser  Library  to  their  new  building.  This  would  be  an 
unwise  procedure,  as  it  would  diminish  the  accessibility  of  the  collection,  and  also 
remove  from  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  the  moral  influence  which  the  possession  of  such  a 
library  exerts.  Besides  which,  the  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  books  would 
be  sensibly  lessened,  while  no  expenditure  within  the  means  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
could  replace  the  loss  to  that  Association.  In  all  such  matters,  societies  having  a 
common  aim  should  endeavor  to  unite  rather  than  divide  their  efforts. 

Portland,  Oregon. — The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  I.  N.  Fleishner  ;  Vice-President,  Jos.  Halberstadt;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Steinheiser  ; 
Financial  Secretary,  S.  Blumauer  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Benj.  I.  Cohen ;  Librarian, 
T.  W.  Mellis. 

Mr.  David  Solis  Cohen,  the  retiring  President,  positively  declined  re-election.  His 
suggestion  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian  Jews,  was  adopted. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  many  pertinent  recommendations  contained  in  his 
brief  report,  as  possessing  more  than  local  interest : 

“  Knowing  well  the  sincerity  of  the  regard  which  you  have  expressed  with 
such  unanimity,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  suggest  the  method  by  which  you  can  give 
it  the  endorsement  of  action.  If  the  Association  will  now  drop,  in  a  measure, 
the  specially  social  efforts  which  it  has  felt  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  attain  its 
financial  standing,  and  give  its  earnest  attention  to  the  more  elevated  objects  which 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  our  discussions,  I  shall  take  a  personal  pride  in  its 
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course.  The  word  ‘  Hebrew  ’  in  our  title  should  not  remain  there  as  a  mere  sound  ;  we 
should  give  to  it  a  soul  and  being  by  displaying  a  proper  regard  for  the  heritage  which 
has  come  to  us  pure  and  unsullied,  and  by  endeavoring  to  spread  the  knowledge  ot 
the  past  history  of  our  race,  its  present  hopes  and  its  future  destiny  among  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  While  displaying  all  those  virtues  which  should  distinguish 
the  loyal  citizen,  we  should  never  forget  nor  slight  the  ancient  nationality  now  lost  to 
our  people,  but  one  day  to  regain  its  vigor  and  its  influence  upon  mankind. 

As  an  earnest  of  our  good  intentions  and  our  ready  sympathy  with  our  brethren  less 
favored  than  we,  I  would  propose  an  immediate  donation  to  the  fund  about  to  be  raised 
for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia.  Born  and  living  under  the  free  skies  and  constitu¬ 
tional  government  of  a  happy  and  peaceful  land,  we  can  but  illy  appreciate  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fate  of  these  victims  of  tyranny  and  prejudice.  It  is  our  own  blood  that  dyes 
the  soil  when  they  yield  up  their  lives  to  riot  and  confusion.  Let  sympathy  make  their 
tears  a  vivifying  influence  upon  our  hearts,  giving  growth  to  the  lasting  flowers  of  com¬ 
fort  which  bud  forth  to  kind  thoughts,  fraternal  aid,  and  generous  deeds.  I  shall 
consider  it  a  fitting  ending  to  our  pleasant  term  if  it  shall  be  marked  by  a  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  offered  by  sympathetic  hearts  to  those  who  trace  back  their  lineage  to  the 
same  sources  as  our  own,  but  who,  less  happily  placed,  And  now  no  earthly  hope  save 
in  the  fraternal  spirit  of  those  more  blessed.” 

Referring  to  the  American  Hehrew  Association,  Mr.  Cohen  said  :  “  I  feel  that 
you  share  my  regret  that  it  has  been  hampered  in  its  usefulness  by  those  who  should 
be  most  earnest  in  its  support.  We  look  to  the  larger  Associations  for  encouragement 
and  example,  and  their  failure  to  understand  the  position  in  which  circumstances  have 
placed  them,  their  refusal  to  regard  the  general  good  as  superior  to  a  local  prejudice, 
is  the  cause  of  an  indirect  though  very  positive  injury.  Either  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  existence  of  organizations  such  as  ours,  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  a  reason, 
then  they  must  occupy  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  mere  local  clubs  and  individual  associa¬ 
tions.  Their  directors,  if  not  naturally  imbued  with  the  broad,  generous  spirit  of 
•  first,  the  general  good,’  should  at  least  be  sufficiently  .sensible  to  discourage  pettiness. 
We  are  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  organizations  as  to  be  practically  out  of  the  circle, 
and  we  can  wield  no  influence  upon  the  course  of  our  sister  societies.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  reiterate  the  opinions  which  we  have  already  expressed  as  a  body,  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  regeneration  of  the  disaffected,  perform  what  is  possible  to  us  earnestly, 
unitedly  and  cheerfully,  never  losing  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  that  which  is 
best  fitted  to  survive.” 

St.  Louis. — The  V.  M.  H.  A.  of  St.  Louis,  as  now  organized,  began  its  corporate 
existence  January,  1880,  and  numbers  about  175  members.  The  Association  has  just 
completed  furnishing  pleasant  rooms  in  an  attractive  manner,  and  is  making  great 
efforts  towards  accomplishing  the  higher  purposes  of  the  organization. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  several  entertainments  of  a  literary  and 
-ocial  nature  were  given,  which  were  quite  successful.  During  the  summer  months,  a 
picnic  was  held.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  a  series  of  lectures.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wise,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Rev.  Dr.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sale,  of  Baltimore, 
have  promised  to  deliver  lectures  during  next  fall.  Other  gentlemen  will  be  invited.  The 
Literary  Class,  which  has  just  become  fully  organized,  has  had  to  adjourn  over  till 
fall,  owing  to  the  departure,  during  the  hot  months,  of  a  large  number  of  members. 
This  class  is  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Operatic  Class  is  now  rehearsing  a  popular  opera  for  production  during  the 
coming  fall.  This  same  class  last  year  rendered  the  “  Chimes  of  Normandy  ”  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  professionals. 
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The  Association  has  bestirred  itself  to  do  its  share  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia.  In  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Rev.  S.  Sale,  called  a  meeting  at  which  committees 
were  formed  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

The“  T.  J.  B.,”  who  have  for  nearly  three  years  formed  the  only  young  men’s  associ¬ 
ation  which  has  devoted  its  energies  to  increasing  the  pleasures  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  St.  Louis,  and  who  have  during  that  time  gained  a  most  enviable  fame  for  the  success  of 
their  endeavors  in  various  directions,  are  now  resting  on  their  laurels,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  cooler  season,  when  they  intend  to  resume  their  labors. 

Ladies’  Pioneer  Society. — Beside  the  Y.  M.  II.  A.,  this  city  can  boast  of  a  ladies’ 
literary  society,  of  which  the  local  Jewish  community  are  especially  proud.  There  is 
probably  no  similar  organization  in  this  country.  The  “  Ladies’  Pioneer”  has  been 
organized  for  two  and  a  half  years,  consists  of  thirty  members,  and  altogether  forms  a 
society  of  much  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  literature  and  music. 

The  bi-weekly  meetings  have  at  all  times  been  fully  attended,  and  almost  without 
exception  have  given  evidence  of  the  highest  ability. 

At  the  public  entertainment  given  at  the  close  of  the  past  season,  the  hall  was  densely 
filled  with  a  highly  cultured  audience,  who  could  not  but  express  their  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  musical  and  literary  numbers  of  the  programme,  the  principal  fea 
ture  of  the  evening  being  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  debate  on  the  subject:  “  That 
social  intercourse  between  Jew  and  Gentile  should  be  promoted.” 

The  Pioneers  have  adjourned  till  October. 

Mutual  Friends. — Another  purely  literary  club,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of 
Jewish  young  men,  is  known  as  the  “  Mutual  Friends.”  This  society  numbers  about 
thirty,  and  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of  active,  hard-working  members  than  is 
usual  in  similar  clubs.  They  have  frequently  given  public  entertainments  which  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  on  the  society.  These  young  gentlemen  are  rapidly  assuming  the 
first  position  in  the  esteem  of  St.  Louis  Israelites,  and  they  deserve  this  distinction. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

The  Second  Convention  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association  will 
be  held  on  Sunday,  September  18th,  1881,  at  the  rooms  of  theY.  M.  H. 
A.  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at 
2.30  o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  various  societies  are  earnestly  requested  to 
communicate  full  reports  for  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Union.”  Address  Mr. 
Max  Cohen,  219  East  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  great  value  of  The  Bulletin  as  an 
advertising  medium.  Our  friends  throughout  the  country  are  urged  to 
assist  the  cause  by  soliciting  advertisements  from  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  their  neighborhood.  Full  information  as  to  terms,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  publishers. 
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COMMENTS. 

We  take  especial  pride  in  the  number  of  The  Bulletin  here¬ 
with  presented.  “  Chips  from  a  Talmudic  Workshop,”  by  Rev. 
Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  rare  and  notable  addition  to 
American  Jewish  literature.  In  these  days,  especially,  when  hyper¬ 
critical  ignorance  is  engaged  in  a  mad  attempt  to  belittle  the 
sages  of  Israel  and  their  work,  it  is  well  to  listen  to  what  cultured 
sholarship  has  to  say  upon  the  subject.  And  when  a  man  of  the 
profound  and  varied  erudition  and  independent  thinking  of  Dr. 
Jastrow  comes  to  the  defence  of  the  much-abused  Rabbis,  and 
practically  illustrates  the  good  work  they  did  for  Judaism  and  for 
humanity,  surely  the  Association,  which  has  the  honor  of  publish¬ 
ing  his  essay,  may  congratulate  itself  upon  being  the  means  of 
helping  to  diffuse  light  and  dispel  darkness. 


A  fitting  companion-piece  to  the  “  Chips,”  is  the  sketch  fur¬ 
nished  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vidaver,  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  master-work¬ 
man  of  that  wonderful  workshop  Greater  service  was  done  to  Ju¬ 
daism  by  the  words  of  “  Rabbi  Mayir  ”  and  his  fellow-laborers,  than 
by  the  well-aimed  arrows  of  Jonathan  ;  and  their  pens  gained  con¬ 
quests  more  glorious  and  enduring,  than  were  won  by  the  sword  of 
David.  Dr.  Vidaver,  like  all  who  speak  from  knowledge,  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  character  of  the  men  of  whom  he  treats,  and  his  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  The  Bulletin’s  series  of  “  Representative 
Jews”  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  member  of  the  associated 
societies. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  a  translation  of  a  poem  by  R.  Jehudah  Ha-Levi.  One  peculiar 
beauty  of  Hebre.v  poetry,  and  especially  that  of  Ha-Levi,  namely, 
the  quaint  playing  upon  words,  is  of  necessity  lost  in  rendering 
the  compositions  into  another  language;  but  the  rich  fancy  and 
devotional  spirit  of  the  Spanish  singer  are  faithfully  illustrated. 
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CHIPS  FROM  A  TALMUDIC  WORKSHOP.* 

LAWS  are  everywhere  either  the  reflected  rays  of  an  existing  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  the  lights  of  a  coming  culture,  the  ideals  to  which  a  people 
is  to  be  educated.  The  latter — that  is,  the  legislation  for  a  future  period 
or  for  all  periods  to  come — are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  funda¬ 
mental  laws  ;  the  former,  which  are  the  legislation  called  forth  by  the 
requirements  of  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of  the  present,  are 
best  called  enactments.  This  distinction  applies  to  the  relations  between 
the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Talmudic  legislation.  The  Mosaic  law,  though 
sometimes  entering  into  minute  details,  is  principally  fundamental. 
It  puts  up  an  ideal,  an  organic  law  to  live  up  to,  which  must  be  the  aim  of 
all  civilization  to  come  ;  and  the  day  when  this  organic  law,  resting  upon 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  the  human  kind,  shall  be  set  aside, 
will  be  the  burial-day  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  human  society, 
and  the  day  of  accession  upon  the  throne  of  the  human  race  of  material 
force  and  bestial  instincts.  The  legislation  of  the  Torah,  I  say,  is,  in 
its  essential  features,  fundamental,  organic  law,  the  declaration  of 
rights,  the  constitution  of  Israel’s  people,  and,  since  then,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race,  foreshadowing  a  state  of  human  affairs  as  sub¬ 
lime  as  it  is  idealistic.  The  legislation  of  the  Talmud,  an  accumulation 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  is  the  outcome  of  an  existing  state  of 
society,  with  all  its  conflicting  interests,  with  the  guards  and  fences  to 
be  erected  against  wild  inroads  from  outside,  as  well  as  against  an  im¬ 
prudent  rushing  forward  into  the  outer  world,  where  the  absorption  by 
the  rest  of  society  would  have  been  tantamount  to  death  and  oblivion  of 
the  special  civilizing  mission  imposed  upon  its  apostles  by  the  ideals  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  Thus  the  Talmudic  structure  became  a  dome, 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  which  centuries  have  busied  themselves  in  finishing 
and  decorating.  But  this  building  has  not  been  reared  for  show ;  it  is 
not  empty,  and  never  was ;  I  might,  therefore,  better  call  it  a  fortress, 
which  gave  shelter  to  a  garrison  that  lived  in  it,  and  from  it  proceeded 
to  conquer,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  slowly  growing  force  of 
ideas. 

To-night,  I  wish  to  describe  the  inner  condition  of  that  garrison, 
the  laws  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  enacted,  and  the  customs  of 
spontaneous  formation  which  regulated  the  inner  life  of  that  peculiar 
population  in  that  peculiar  fortress.  These  laws  and  customs  are,  as  I 
remarked,  the  reflections  of  the  civilization  and  culture  that  existed  and 
demanded  regulations  for  their  maintenance  and  progress,  and,  as  such, 
give  you  a  practical  illustration  of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Jews  lived  and  breathed  at  a  time  when  rudeness  and 


*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Y„  M.  H.  A.  of  Philadelphia  by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Jastrow 
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savage  force  were  the  boasts  of  the  bravest  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  around  them. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  foundations  of  society,  according  to  modern 
and,  as  you  will  see,  Jewish  views ;  let  us  begin  with  that  institution 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  future  are  nursed, — the  school.  In  order 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  independent  opinion  for  yourselves,  I 
shall  give  you  an  almost  literal  translation  of  a  Talmudic  discussion 
which  may  at  once  introduce  you  into  the  Jewish  public  schools  of  the 
first  five  centuries  of  the  present  era.  The  Mishnah,  in  defining 
what,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  is  considered  a  nuisance  which  a  neighbor 
has  a  right  to  stop,  and  what  kind  of  noises  and  disturbances  he  has  no 
remedy  against,  mentions  among  the  latter,  in  its  epigrammatic  style, 
the  noise  of  children , — kol  hattinokoth .  These  two  Hebrew  words  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Guemarah  as  referring  to  school-children,  which  means 
to  say  that  none  of  the  residents  of  a  court  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  establishment  of  a  school  within  the  same  court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  noise  made  by  the  scholars  was  to  him  unbearable.  Incidentally  to 
this  remark,  a  tableau  of  civilization  is  unveiled  before  us,  worthy  of 
taking  a  distinguished  place,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

“  This  law  about  the  rights  of  school  taking  precedence  over  individ¬ 
ual  rights  of  comfort,”  says  the  Talmud,  “  is  based  on  an  enactment  of 
Joshua  ben  Gamla,  a  high  priest  of  the  last  days  of  the  temple.  For  Rab 
Yehudah  reports  in  the  name  of  Rab  the  following  words.  [Please  re¬ 
collect  that  it  was  considered  a  duty  scrupulously  to  transfer,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  not  only  ideas  and  their  authors,  but  even  the  very 
words  which  had  been  originally  used  to  express  the  thought  which  was 
considered  worth  preserving,  thus  forming  a  living  print — so  to  say,  a 
stereotype  plate, — for  all  time  to  come.]  Rab  Yehudah,  now,  relates  in 
the  name  of  Rab  as  follows :  ‘  Indeed,  that  man  must  be  remembered 
for  blessing,  and  Joshua  ben  Gamla  is  his  name  ;  for  but  for  him 
the  law  would  have  been  forgotten  in  Israel.  Previous  to  his 
day,  the  son  whose  father  was  alive  was  taught  by  the  father,  and  a 
fatherless  child  remained  without  tuition.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was 
passed  that  teachers  of  children  must  be  appointed  (we  would  say,  that 
primary  schools  must  be  established)  in  Jerusalem  at  public  expense, 
following  up  the  Biblical  words,  ‘  From  Zion  the  law  shall  go  forth,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.’  Yet,  if  the  father  lived,  he 
would  take  his  son  to  Jerusalem  and  have  him  educated  ;  but  he  for 
whom  no  father  could  make  provision  remained  untutored.  Then  a 
law  was  passed  that  schools  must  be  put  up  in  every  capital  of  a  province. 
But  this,  too,  proved  insufficient ;  for  the  boys  would  be  sent  to  school 
at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and,  whenever  a  teacher  saw 
fit  to  rebuke  a  pupil,  the  latter  would  rebel  and  quit  school.  This  was 
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the  state  of  affairs  in  the  days  of  Joshua  ben  Gamla,  when  he  arose  and 
made  it  compulsory  for  each  township  or  village  community  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  school,  and  that  children  of  six  or  seven  years  should  be  received 
as  scholars.’  ” 

There  you  have  an  authentic  record  of  the  introduction  of  public 
schools  in  Palestine,  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  scarcely  yet 
born,  and  at  a  period  of  political  life  which  would  seem  adapted  for 
anything  but  educational  measures.  It  was  the  period  foreboding  the 
last  struggles  of  the  Jewish  comtnonwealth,  into  the  flesh  of  which  the 
Roman  eagle  had  fastened  his  sharp-nailed  fangs.  The  crisis  could 
easily  be  foreseen ;  the  nation  was  ready  for  rebellion  ;  one  spark  of 
Roman  insolence,  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Galilean  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  Persea  to  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
would  stand  in  flames.  In  such  a  period  of  restlessness,  Joshua  found 
time  to  lay  (or,  at  least,  extend)  the  foundations,  and  these  the  most 
durable,  of  a  national  existence,  independent  of  rulers  and  governors,  of 
country  and  climate.  The  rock  on  which  the  new  commonwealth 
without  a  home  was  built  is  called  education,  and  the  man  that  selected 
that  rock,  otherwise  unknown  in  history,  except  by  name, — the  man  on 
whom  the  Romanist  Josephus  had  no  encomium  to  bestow, — has  had  a 
monument  erected  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people, — a  monu¬ 
ment  which  was  carried  from  Palestine  to  Babylon,  and  delivered  as  a 
legacy  from  lip  to  lip,  until,  six  centuries  later,  the  compilers  of  the 
Talmud  assigned  to  him  a  tomb  in  the  city  of  the  dead  that  live  for¬ 
ever. 

Here  I  might  pause.  The  sight  of  an  almost  modern  society  in 
the  first  century,  surrounded  with  rude  and  decayed  nationalities,  is  in 
itself  gratifying  and  needs  no  further  comment.  But  I  cannot  leave 
this  subject  without  giving  a  few  more  translations  of  remarks  that  were 
made  in  that  “large  parlor,”  as  Heine  calls  the  Talmud,  incidentally 
to  the  just  quoted  historical  tradition. 

Rab,  the  great  colonizer  in  Babylon  of  Palestinean  learning, — the 
founder  of  the  college  of  Sura,  which  existed  for  more  than  seven  cen¬ 
turies, — Rab  said  to  a  school-teacher  of  his  day  (Rab  Samuel  bar 
Silath  was  his  name)  :  “  Receive  no  scholar  under  six  years  of  age  ;  after 
that,  receive  and  feed  him  with  spiritual  nourishment,  as  an  ox  is  fed.” 
The  figure  of  speech  is  not  very  flattering  to  those  among  us  who  still 
recollect  their  early  school-days  ;  but  it  is  drastic.  Rab  wants  no 
teacher  talking  and  moralizing  on  abstract  subjects  which  the  child 
cannot  understand.  He  wants  substantial  food  to  be  given  to  mind 
and  heart,  and  its  digestion  to  be  left  to  the  child’s  own  stomach.  The 
saying  goes  :  “You  can  lead  the  ox  to  the  crib,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  eat  so  can  you  teach  and  make  the  food  palatable  to  the  child’s 
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mind,  but  you  must  apply  no  inculcating  force.  In  this  sense  did  Rab 
continue  his  rules  to  Rab  Samuel  bar  Silath.  “  When  you  strike  a  boy. 
strike  him  with  a  shoe-strap ;  he  that  studies  may  study,  and  he  who 
don’t, — let  him  sit  with  his  fellow-pupils  and  wait  for  the  good  example 
to  work  out  its  salutary  influence  on  the  sluggish.” 

While  this  is  communicated  as  the  individual  remark  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Talmudic  history,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  high  priest,  Joshua  ben  Gamla,  were  carried 
into  practice  in  the  Babylonian  climate,  and  for  a  population  mostly 
rural,  as  we  shall  see.  I  shall  again  translate  verbatim.  Rabbah,  a 
prominent  teacher  of  the  fourth  century,  said:  “  Since  the. public 
school  regulations  by  R.  Joshua  ben  Gamla,  no  child  must  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel  to  school  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  we  may  trans¬ 
fer  him  from  one  school-house  to  a  more  distant  one  in  the  same  place. 
But,  however,  if  there  be  a  river  between,  which  would  have  to  be 
crossed,  that  transfer  cannot  be  permitted,  but  schools  must  be  kept 
with  adequate  capacities  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  However,  if  there 
is  a  substantial  bridge,  we  may  transfer  ;  but,  if  there  be  only  a  crossing- 
board,  we  dare  not.  And,  furthermore,”  did  Rabbah  say,  “  the  utmost 
number  of  scholars  in  a  primary  class  is  twenty-five  ;  if  there  are  fifty 
scholars,  you  must  appoint  two  teachers  ;  if  there  are  forty,  the  princi¬ 
pal  has  to  be  given  an  assistant  at  the  township’s  expense.” 

There  was  here,  the  other  day?  a  distinguished  school-man  of  the 
Quincy  schools,  who  lectured  to  teachers  on  the  art  and  system  of 
teaching.  If  you  heard  him,  or  read  sketches  of  his  addresses  and  con¬ 
versations,  you  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  marvellous  con¬ 
gruence  between  two  minds  so  far  apart  as  fifteen  centuries  in  time,  and 
half  the  circumference  of  this  globe  in  space. 

With  a  certain  regret  do  I  leave  the  schools,  now,  to  unroll  before 
you  other  pictures  of  civilization.  Only  this  much  may  be  added  yet 
in  this  connection, — that  every  town  or  village  community,  as  far  as  gov¬ 
erned  by  Jewish  laws,  was  bound  to  maintain,  besides  schools  and  apart 
from  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  colleges  in  Babylon,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon  and  a  writer  ;  that  is,  a  copyist  of  books  needed  for 
service  and  study,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  libellarius ,  as  he  was 
called,  or  the  writer  of  legal  deeds  and  contracts.  As  to  what  duties  would 
sometimes  be  placed  on  one  man’s  shoulders,  we  find  a  curious  specimen  in 
a  letter,  written  in  the  days  when  Rab  was  studying  in  Palestine,  to  his 
teacher,  R.  Yehudah  ben  Nassi,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Babylonian 
town  called  Kimmonia,  in  which  they  petition  that  chief  to  send  them 
a  man  who  would  have  to  serve  as  a  lecturer,  judge,  superintendent  of 
the  synagogue,  teacher  bf  Bible  classes,  and  occupant  of  a  Talmudical 
chair.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  salary  this  multiple 
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officer  was  allowed  to  draw  ;  but  the  man  that  was  recommended  for  the 
place  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples  of  the  great  editor  of  the 
Mishnah. 

From  this  digression  to  Palestine,  we  return  again  to  the  Babylonian 
countries  to  which  Rab  had  transferred  Palestinean  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Again  a  living  tableau  shall  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  community  about  eighty  years  after  the  erection 
of  Rab’s  college  in  Sura.  R.  Simi  bar  Ashi  appeared  before  Abbayi, 
saying :  “  Give  me,  sir,  a  certain  portion  of  your  day  leisure  for  studying 
with  you.”  Said  Abbayi :  “  The  time  you  claim  is  the  only  one  left 
to  me  for  my  own  studies.”  To  which  R.  Simi :  “  Give  me,  sir,  a  night 
hour  then.  ’  ’  Said  Abbayi :  “  That  is  my  time  for  irrigating  my  fields.  ’  ’ 
Said  he  :  “  Let  me  water  your  fields  in  day-time,  and  you,  in  return, 
teach  me  by  night.”  This  was  agreed  to.  Upon  which  the  young 
student  went  to  the  proprietors  of  the  upper  land,  through  whose  fields 
the  dikes  carried  the  volumes  of  water  required  for  the  entire  valley, 
and  said  to  them :  “Those  of  the  lowest  fields  desire  to  use  the  water 
first,” — thus  persuading  them  not  to  dam  the  water  in  for  their  own  use 
until  those  beneath  were  done.  Then  he  went  to  the  owners  of  the 
nethermost  land,  saying:  “Those  uppermost  want  to  use  the  water 
first,” — and  prevailed  upon  them  to  wait  with  their  irrigating  labors  un¬ 
til  the  water  would  be  let  down.  Between  the  two,  the  smart  young 
man  put  down  the  sluice-bars  of  Abbayi’s  field,  and  irrigated  them 
without  interference  by  either  of  his  neighbors.  When  Abbayi  heard 
this,  he  said  to  him  :  “You  have  taken  a  double  advantage  of  the  law 
which  leaves  the  irrigating  arrangements  to  an  understanding  between 
those  on  the  two  extremes;”  and  Abbayi,  the  report  adds,  would  not 
taste  of  the  products  of  that  year,  as  he  felt  as  though  it  was  robbery 
which  made  them  grow.  This,  in  connection  with  other  cases  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  context,  will  unroll  before  you,  not  only  the  picture  of 
a  teacher  too  poor  to  hire  hands  for  his  farm,  and  yet  fully  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  self-chosen  calling,  not  only  of  a  man  of  extreme, 
almost  eccentric,  integrity  in  business,  but  the  life  of  an  entire  Jewish 
community  given  up  to  agriculture  and  all  its  attendant  mechanical 
works,  of  which  the  digging  and  keeping  in  repair  of  dikes  had  been 
brought  to  a  science,  with  a  system  of  laws  regulating  the  use  of  the 
waters  for  irrigation  with  that  minuteness  and  equity  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  Talmudic  lawyership. 

The  Talmud  has  frequently  been  reproached  for  its  hair-splittings, 
too  often  bordering  on  sophistry ;  but  we  are  liable  to  forget  that  it 
was,  in  most  instances,  real  cases  brought  before  them  that  the  rabbis 
had  to  decide ;  it  was  the  complications  of  a  busy  life  that  forced  the 
splitting  wedge  of  the  mind  to  enter  into  the  Biblical  and  Mishnaic 
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law,  in  order  to  produce  decisions  for  the  facts  before  them.  It  is  true, 
fictitious  cases,  so-called  nice  legal  points,  are  also  largely  represented 
in  the  Guemarah ;  but,  then,  we  must  remember  that  the  active  Jewish 
mind  wanted  to  be  fed,  and  there  was  very  little  nourishment  offered  it 
from  outside.  The  first  Christian  centuries  have  no  science  in  a  true 
sense ;  Greek  philosophy  was  fast  decaying,  and  what  little  was  left  of 
it  was  vain  and  verbose  sophistry ;  while  the  Christian  divines  quarrelled 
about  “  homoousia  and  “  homoiousia ,” — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  same  as  the  nature  of  God  or  like  the  nature  of  God. 
The  Arian  and  the  Catholic  Churches  fought  with  word  and  sword  for 
and  against  these  great  questions ;  law  and  government  were  allowed  to 
pass  into  entire  disuse  ;  civilization  was  a  fallow  ground,  and  humanity 
swept  away  by  Teutonic  and  Mongolian  hordes.  A  more  frightful  con¬ 
dition,  if  possible,  did  the  fanatic  New-Persians  present  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  lands  ;  and  amidst  all  this  mental  wilderness  you  find  Jewish 
schools  in  every  village,  Jewish  colleges  counting  their  disciples  by  the 
thousands,  Jewish  farmers  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  studies,  Jewish 
youths  and  men,  twice  a  year,  when  their  agricultural  pursuits  would 
allow  them  a  vacation,  streaming  .to  the  centres  of  learning  to  stock 
their  minds  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

There  were,  at  first,  two  such  centres  of  learning, — the  college  of 
Sura,  founded,  as  you  know,  by  Rab,  the  transplanter  to  Babylon  of 
Palestinean  scholarships  and  educational  systems,  and  the  apostle  of 
culture  among  his  sadly  neglected  Babylonian  brethren,  and  the  college 
of  Nehardea,  founded  by  his  school-mate  and  life-long  friend,  Samuel, 
the  titleless  Hebrew  scholar,  astronomer  and  physician.  To  these  two, 
of  which  Nehardea  was  destroyed  in  a  war,  must  be  added  the  college 
of  Mehusa  and  the  still  more  renowned  seat  of  learning  at  Pumbeditha. 
During  the  studying  and  lecturing  seasons,  called  “ kallahs ,”  these  towns, 
though  reported  as  immensely  large,  were  unable  to  lodge  all  the  young 
and  old  students  that  flocked  to  them,  and  the  village  communities, 
called  “ bage ,”  or  “  valleys ,”  would  be  resorted  to  for  giving  shelter  and 
food  to  the  studious  guests. 

Twice  a  day,  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  after  dinner, 
they  would  leave  their  improvised  country  hotels  to  walk  to  the  cities, 
and  not  until  late  at  night  were  they  enabled  to  seek  sleep.  And  these 
youths  and  men  were  farmers,  mechanics,  or  tradesmen,  none  of  them 
taking  up  learning  as  a  means  of  support,  or,  to  speak  Talmudically,  as 
“  a  spade  to  dig  with.”  This  is  a  spectacle  so  unique  in  its  way  that 
it  deserves,  especially  in  an  age  when  national  and  racial  pride  threatens 
to  assume  the  shape  of  national  and  racial  hatred,  to  be  placed  before 
the  world  as  an  anomaly  possible  only  in  a  people  so  anomalous  in  its 
historical  position  as  the  Jews  are. 
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From  what  I  have  heretofore  told  you,  you  will  judge  that  a  com¬ 
munity  so  variegated  in  its  occupations,  and  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  leaders,  could  not  help  developing  jurisprudence  to  a  height  equal¬ 
ling,  and  in  some  respects  even  excelling,  the  Roman  jurisprudence, — 
at  least,  as  far  as  civil  law  was  concerned.  The  rule,  it  is  true,  was  laid 
down  by  Samuel  and  scrupulously  observed  by  his  successors,  that  the 
law  of  the  country,  in  all  matters  not  concerning  religion  itself,  was 
supreme  ;  and  all  those  revolutionary  laws  which  had  been  passed  in 
Palestine  during  the  struggles  with  the  Roman  Government  and  its  arbi¬ 
trary,  oppressive  measures,  and  which,  as  a  theory  and  a  historical  monu¬ 
ment,  were  well  preserved  in  studies,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  archives, — all  this  revolutionary  legislation  fell,  as  if  with  one 
stroke,  when  Samuel  gave  out  the  parole  :  “  Dina  d' Malkhutha  Dina , 
— The  law  of  the  Government  is  law.”  Very  pertinently  does  Graetz, 
with  reference  to  this  principle,  remark  :  “  To  the  tribes  exiled  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  gave  the  advice  :  ‘  Seek  ye  the  welfare  of  the 
city  whither  I  have  banished  you.’  Samuel  converted  this  advice  into 
a  religious  ordinance,  by  saying  :  ‘The  law  of  the  country  is  law.’  To 
Jeremiah  and  Samuel,  Judaism  owes  its  faculty  of  existing  on  foreign 
soil.” 

I 

An  evasion  of  the  Roman  law  of  taxation  in  Palestine,  far  from 
being  considered  a  moral  wrong,  was  rather  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
was,  in  its  day,  the  resistance  to  English  tax  laws  by  the  American 
Colonies.  More,  still,  sales  of  landed  property  accomplished  under 
the  rules  of  confiscation  for  unpaid  assessments  or  rebellious  conduct, 
were  declared  null  and  void ;  and  quite  a  complicated  legislation  arose 
in  the  course  of  time  as  to  the  rules  of  limitation,  as  to  claims  of  heirs 
for  reinstatement  into  their  paternal  property,  and  as  to  eventual  in¬ 
demnifications — all  of  which  laws  were  comprised  under  the  characteris¬ 
tic  name  of  “  siccarionC  which  means  “  the  dagger  legislation.”  The 
Palestine  Jews  lived  at  dagger’s  point  with  the  Roman  usurpers. 

Imagine,  now,  the  dangers  to  which  the  Babylonian,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  all  the  European,  Jews  would  have  been  exposed,  had  that  rebel 
legislation  been  transferred  from  Palestine,  not  only  as  a  subject  of 
theoretical  studies,  but  also  as  a  practice.  Samuel  saw  the  danger,  and 
with  three  words  averted  it  for  all  generations  to  come.  As  every  great 
principle,  so  this  has  frequently  been  misapplied  and  abused.  In 
modern  days,  especially,  when  the  endeavors  began  to  rehabilitate  the 
Jews,  so  long  excluded  from  public  life,  into  true  citizenship,  the  so- 
called  reform  movement,  though  fully  justified  in  principle,  would 
sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  exaggerated  zeal,  take  hold  of  this  Samuelic  de¬ 
claration  and  apply  it  to  strictly  religious,  though  politically  neutral, 
laws  and  usages,  whenever  the  latter  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  views  or  prejudices.  The  State, — so  it  was  proclaimed,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Germany,  and  at  a  time  when  theory  was  practice  and  practice 
was  theory, — the  State  is  the  supreme  power,  to  which  everything  else 
must  submit.  Ceremonies  and  customs,  traditions  and  prayers,  were 
examined,  not  as  to  their  real  applicability  to  our  own  day,  not  as  to 
their  origin  and  its  cause,  but  as  to  their  relations  to  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  State.  And  who  was  the  State  ?  A  number  of  princes, 
and  dukes,  and  archdukes,  and  margraves,  and  landmargraves,  etc., 
each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  have  something  to  rule,  and  resent  his 
political  insignificance  by  an  interference  with  the  minutest  affairs  of 
individuals,  drawing  religion  into  the  sphere  of  police  regulations.  In 
those  days,  the  cry  was  frequently  heard:  “The  law  of  the  State  is 
supreme  and,  but  for  their  innate  soundness  of  mind  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character,  the  German  Jews  would  have  been  landed  into  a 
mental  slavery  worse  than  the  physical  slavery  from  which  they  were 
just  emerging;  and  all  this  for  a  few  paltry  crumbs  of  so-called  privi¬ 
leges  and  grants  !  There  are  still  a  few  survivors  of  those  days, — dear, 
precious  relics.  Preserve  them  in  alcohol,  by  all  means,  for  future  stu¬ 
dents  of  Jewish  evolution. 

Pardon  the  digression  !  It  was  a  chip  from  another  and  not  a  better 
block.  We  return  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  again.  The  Babylonian 
Jews,  though  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  State  and  exercising 
jurisprudence  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  had  their  own  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  judicial  chief  in  the  li.resh galutha,”  who  was  a  sort  of 
Jewish  ambassador  to  the  Persian  Court,  and  appointed  or  confirmed 
Jewish  judges  and  executive  officers.  It  was  natural,  I  said  before,  that, 
in  a  community  so  variegated  in  occupation  and  so  peculiarly  trained 
for  that  delight  in  fine  legal  points,  which,  among  modern  nations,  can 
be  found  in  its  fulness  only  in  America,  there  was  no  possible  province 
of  social  and  commercial,  and  even  religious,  life  that  was  not  covered 
with  legislative  or  judicial  resolutions  or  decisions,  regulations  or  pre¬ 
cedents.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  disposition  among  heirs  of  small 
areas  of  landed  property,  which  has  at  all  times  been  a  vexed  question 
wherever  it  would  arise.  Where  is  the  point  where  legislation  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  individual  liberty?  When  must  regard  for  the 
general  welfare  take  precedence  of  the  privilege  of  free  disposal  ?  In 
the  Roman  provinces,  there  was,  to  my  knowledge,  hardly  a  practical 
motive  for  a  minute  legislation  on  that  point ;  for  there  were  mostly 
the  large  landlords,  in  the  present  English  style,  who  kept  an  innumer. 
able  host  of  slaves  and  free  hands  for  the  cultivation  and  administration 
of  the  ground.  So  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  even  after 
slavery  was  abolished  and  the  peasant  was  a  slave  merely  under  another 
name  ;  he  was  the  Russian  “  moujik of  whose  brave  exploit?  the  world 
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now  rings  with  terrible  reports.  It  was  the  French  Revolution — God  bless 
it ! — that  created  small  farms  and,  subsequently,  the  necessity  of  legis¬ 
lating  against  the  dangers  arising  from  breaking  a  possession  into  small 
parts  too  small  for  maintenance.  With  the  Jews,  that  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  already,  in  the  Mishnah  period, — which,  means  to  say,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era, — began  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  mere 
consuetudinal  or  common  law  into  a  regular  code ;  and,  since  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  developed  in  later  periods,  it  is  natural  that  the  largest 
volumes  of  the  Talmud  cover  this  vast  ground  of  property  legislation, 
which  it  would  require  a  great  lawyer  of  modern  days,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  eminent  Talmudical  student,  to  examine  and  present  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  work  as  the  monument  of  the  legal  mind  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
lawlessness  and  ignorance. 

I  shall  give  you  only  a  few  details,  from  which  you  may  be  enabled 

to  form  an  idea  as  to  the  immeasurable  treasure  of  thought  deposited 

in  the  much-derided  Talmud.  The  Mishnah  legislates  as  follows  :  “  You 

• 

dare  not  divide  a  field  among  heirs,  unless  there  remain  for  each  an  area 
large  enough  for  nine  kab  of  seed.  You  dare  not  divide  a  field  depen¬ 
dent  on  irrigation,  or  a  vegetable  field,  except  there  be  enough  ground 
left  for  each  to  supply  the  household  wants.”  This  legislation,  of 
course,  was  calculated  for  the  Palestinean  climate.  The  question  in  the 
Guemarah  arises  :  “  How  is  it  in  Babylon,  where  the  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  different  ?  ”  The  sluices  are  opened,  and  a  flood  of 
discussion  now  rushes  in,  too  complicated  to  be  interesting  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  no  special  legal  or  agricultural  training ;  but  we  hear  of  one 
technical  term  which  will  allow  us  an  insight  into  the  leading  moral 
principles  of  Talmudic  civil  law.  The  term  is  this  :  “  We  may  use 
force  against  Sodomitic  conduct.”  I  need  not  tell  you  that  to  the 
Jewish  mind  Sodom  is  the  representative  of  legal  rigor,  of  a  stubborn 
and  malicious  standing  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Sodom  is,  in  a  word, 
the  Talmudic  Shy  lock.  “  I  stay  here  on  my  bond  ;”  whoever  says  so, 
is,  according  to  the  Talmud,  guilty  of  “  Sodomitic  conduct.”  A  Tal¬ 
mudic  tradition  says  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  her  inhabitants 
based  their  jurisdiction  on  the  letter  of  the  Biblical  law,  and  refused  to 
go  beyond  the  line  of  justice.  A  Latin  proverb  says  :  “  The  greatest 
justice  is  the  greatest  injustice.”  English  jurisprudence  has  the  conve¬ 
nient  term  of  “  laws  of  equity,”  which  step  in  whenever  strict  justice 
would  upset  the  superior  law  of  humanity.  Jewish  legislation  defines 
“  conduct  of  Sodom  ”  to  be  the  insistence  upon  a  right  which  gives  no 
reasonable  profit  to  its  claimant,  while  it  injures  his  neighbor.  And 
yet  Shylock  is  to  Christianity  the  representative  of  Jewish  law  ! 

I  shall  resist  the  temptation  of  making  another  digression,  and  only 
say  that  the  law  against  Sodomitic  harshness  is,  in  the  Talmud,  spun  out 
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into  threads  often  so  fine  as  to  appear  as  spider-webs  to  a  superficial 
reader  ;  and  German  anti-Semitic  scholars  of  old,  have  invented,  for  all 
those  things  which  they  could  not  understand  or  analyze,  the  conve¬ 
nient  name  of  “ Rabbinischer  AberwitzT  The  English  or  American 
lawyer  would  see  therein  the  artistic  mouldings,  and  cornices,  and 
friezes,  and  sconces,  of  a  vast  Gothic  dome  of  the  human  mind. 

As  there  were  large  city  populations  besides  the  rural  communities, 
it  will  surprise  nobody  that  in  a  nation  so  used  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  details,  both  of  dietary  and  civil  laws,  a  system  of  sanitary  and 
safety  regulations  should  have  been  built  up  at  an  early  date,  and  with 
the  same  minuteness  that  characterizes  all  its  legislation.  The  city  of 
Jerusalem,  the  admiration  of  the  Romans  for  her  cleanness  and  beauty, 
must  have  furnished  the  model  for  architectural  and  sanitary  practices 
wherever  the  Jews  had  the  power  to  legislate  on  their  own  affairs. 
The  special  laws  of  Levitical  pureness  which  the  Temple  imposed  upon 
its  functionaries  and  visitors,  and  which  extended  to  its  adjacent  town 
quarters,  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  arouse  and  keep  awake  public 
attention  to  affairs  which  only  in  modern  days  again  began  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  public  interests  claiming  public  control.  The  time  is  not  yet 
too  distant  when  the  city  of  London  presented  the  sight  of  a  con¬ 
venient  depository  of  whatever  individuals  would  not  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  harbor  in  their  own  homes.  And  I  am  told,  that  even  in 
our  own  days,  the  streets  of  this  City  of  Brotherly  Love  frequently  give 
evidence  of  the  great  confidence  which  is  placed  in  the  integrity  of  her 
contractors.  Deposits  which  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  intrust  to 
national  banks  are  given  in  charge  of  the  contractor’s  broom,  and  are 
sure  to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  oldest  Jewish  law,  next  to  the  Biblical,  the  Mishnah,  legislates 
as  follows  in  reference  to  mutual  responsibility  of  neighbors  for  the 
safety  and  healthiness  of  buildings :  “  No  one  has  a  right  to  dig  a  well 
less  than  three  hand-breadths  from  his  neighbor’s  wall,  or  a  pond  for 
washing  purposes,  or  a  cistern  for  rain-water,  and  similar  things,  less 
than  three  hand-breadths  from  his  neighbor’s  wall,  and  even  then  he 
must  cement  the  sides  of  his  well  or  other  reservoirs  of  water,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  oozing  through  which  may  injure  his  neighbor.  Peat  or 
turf,  made  of  olive  refuse,  dung,  salt,  lime  and  brimstone,  must  be  stored 
at  the  same  distance,  and  encased  in  cemented  walls,  on  account  of  its 
injuriousness  to  the  neighbor’s  health.  Mills  and  ovens  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  to  distance,  the  former  because  of  their  shaking  the 
neighbor’s  wall,  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  safety  against  fire.”  Similar 
laws  can  be  quoted  as  to  party  walls,  use  of  windows,  and  numerous 
other  building  arrangements,  going  to  prove  that  the  law  in  Palestine 
was  at  least  as  highly  developed  as  in  Rome  and  Athens. 
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More  attention,  yet,  than  to  individual  rights,  was  paid  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  and  comfort  of  towns  in  general.  A  barn  with 
threshing-floor  was  not  permitted  within  fifty  cubits  around  the  city 
walls,  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  boulevards ,  in  order  that  the  dust  of  the 
chaff  might  not  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  promenading  city 
people.  The  same  distance  had  to  be  observed  for  deposits  of  carcasses 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  burial-grounds  and  for  tan¬ 
neries.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  meteorological  observations 
of  those  days  in  Palestine,  had  to  be  situated  east  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
offer  the  least  danger  of  infection  by  the  odors  rising  from  the  materials 
used  in  tanneries.  So  much  for  the  extracts  from  the  Mishnah  laws. 
You  can  readily  imagine  the  volumes  of  discussions  and  inferences, 
physiological  and  philosophical  observations  and  controversies,  real  and 
fictitious  law  questions,  to  which  the  just  quoted  and  similar  sentences 
of  the  Mishnah  gave  rise  in  the  talented  lawyer  people  of  Babylon. 

That  their  views  of  natural  science  differed  widely  from  those  held 
in  our  days,  need  not  be  told.  Now  and  then,  a  surprising  spark  of 
truth  bursts  forth,  soon  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  of  unfounded  beliefs 
and  superstitions.  But  we  must  measure  the  civilizations  of  entire 
communities  and  periods,  not  with  the  standard  of  modern  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  are  the  accumulations  of  ages,  but  with  the  standard  of 
modern  attention  to  science ;  and,  if  so  measured,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Jews,  owing  to  the  mental  activity  to  which  Talmudic  studies  con¬ 
stantly  urged,  and  more,  still,  to  an  innate  tendency  towards  self¬ 
protection  from  elementary  dangers,  were  at  all  times  ready  to  adopt 
and  apply  as  much  secular  knowledge  as  they  would  be  offered  from 
without,  and  increase  it  with  observations  6f  their  own.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  surprise  many  of  you,  as  it  did  me,  when  I,  for  the  first  time, 
struck  upon  it,  that  the  Jews,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  second  century, 
were  acquainted  with  anaesthetics  and  their  uses  in  surgical  operations. 
There  is  no  authority  for  asserting,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  say,  that  the  use  of  anaesthetics  was  a  Jewish  invention. 
All  I  could  gather  on  that  subject  leads  no  farther  than  to  the  fact  that 
Pliny,  the  great  Roman  naturalist,  mentions  the  application  by  physi¬ 
cians  of  a  plant  called  “  mandragora,”  the  modern  mandrake,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  insensibility  to  pain  from  amputations,  and  that  the 
“  heathen  Chinese/'  as  early  as  the  third  century,  were  acquainted  with 
a  drug  of  similar  effects  upon  the  system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  surely 
an  evidence  of  the  attention  which  the  Talmudic  authorities  paid  to 
science  when  they  employ  its  achievements  for  strictly  legal  decisions, 
thus  laying  the  foundations  to  one  wing  of  the  legal  •  superstructure  of 
humanity  which,  even  in  this  late  day,  has  not  yet  received  the  scien- 
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tific  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  mean  the  study  of  forensic  medicine 
or  medical  jurisprudence. 

Those  of  you  who  desire  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  Talmudic 
medicine,  may  be  referred  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Wunderbar,  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  met  with  general  approbation.  In  connection 
with  our  “  chips,”  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  science  and  superstition 
are  as  intimately  interwoven  in  Talmudic  medicine  as  they  are  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates  or  any  other  medical  record  of  antiquity.  But  the  legal  appli¬ 
cation  of  medicine  is,  I  believe,  original  with  the  Jews.  In  one  of  the 
discussions  on  damages  for  physical  injuries,  which  the  lawyers  call 
“  mayhem,”  the  invention  of  anaesthetics  is  brought  up  as  a  means  to  fix 
the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  the  suffering  of  pain,  as  such, 
apart  from  the  loss  of  limb  or  working  capacity.  Five  things,  says  the 
Mishnah,  have  to  be  computed  in  making  out  the  damages  payable  in  a 
case  of  mayhem ;  the  first  is  the  value  of  a  maimed  limb,  according  to 
its  earning  capacity ;  the  second  is  the  indemnity  for  pain  itself ; 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  the  doctor’s  and  druggist’s  bill, — an  item, 
at  all  times,  almost  as  painful  as  a  disease, — the  loss  of  time  during  sick¬ 
ness, — according  to  the  principle,  ‘  Time  is  money,’ — and,  lastly,  a  re¬ 
duction  to  a  money  consideration  of  the  mental  suffering  from  shame  and 
exposure,  which  is  regulated  by  the  social  position  which  the  injured 
person  occupies.  Now,  as  to  the  assessment  of  the  indemnity  for  pain, 
the  Mishnah  says  you  estimate  how  much  an  ordinary  person  would  take 
to  suffer  a  similar  sensation.  This  definition  is  taken  up  in  the  Gue- 
marah  for  further  discussion,  and  the  question  arises  :  “  How  can  you 
estimate  pain  when  accompanied  by  an  organic  injury?”  The  first 
answer  is  :  “  We  estimate  how  much  a  person  would  take  to  have  a  hand, 
or  whatever  other  member  it  may  be,  amputated.”  To  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  replied,  that,  in  the  first  line,  this  can  give  no  standard  of  the 
negative  value  of  pain,  as  such,  since  all  other  inconveniences  of  physi¬ 
cal  inflictions  are  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  and,  secondly,  says  the 
argument  :  “  Do  we  treat  of  reckless  wretches?  Who,  but  a  desperado, 
would  ever  undergo  such  a  treatment  for  money’s  sake  ?  ’  ’  After  a  short 
discussion,  the  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  how  much  a  man,  whose  hand 
is  condemned  by  the  Government  to  the  penalty  of  amputation,  would 
pay  the  respective  executioner  to  have  the  unavoidable  operation  per¬ 
formed  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics,  in  order  to  be  spared  the  pain. 

From  the  scattered  chips  we  have  been  picking  up  to-night,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  peculiar  world  of  civilization  and  culture  buried 
in  the  Talmud, — a  wrorld  of  which,  as  a  whole,  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
at  all,  though  it  may  lack  the  aesthetical  refinement  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  this  respect  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  our  latest  “silk-stock- 
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ing  aestheticism.”  You  will  please  give  me  credit  for  the  new  word 
I  have  coined. 

In  the  mind  of  Jewish  students,  ethics  always  ranked  higher  than 
aesthetics,  goodness  higher  than  beauty.  And  it  is  on  this  point  of 
Talmudic  ethics  that  I  beg  you  to  dwell  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer. 
There  is  one  law  in  the  Mishnah  which,  better  than  all  archaeological  de¬ 
scriptions,  will  define  the  isolated  position  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
moral  views,  in  spite  of  all  fashion  and  glittering  refinement  around 
them.  While  the  bloody  sports  of  the  arena  were  yet  the  rage  of  the 
nobles  as  well  as  of  the  populace,  even  under  Christian  emperors,  the 
Mishnah  has  a  plain  law  reading  thus:  You  must  not  sell  to  Gentiles 
bears,  lions,  or  any  animals  which  may  cause  injury  to  the  public.  “You 
must  not  contract  with  them  for  the  erection  of  scaffolds  for  execution, 
or  arenas  for  gladiatorial  fights.”  In  connection  with  this  law,  the 
Guemarahs  quote  an  old  maxim,  which  says  :  “  He  who  attends  a  gladi¬ 

ators,  show  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  accomplice  is  shedding  human 
blood.”  So  deeply  did  the  Jews  abhor  these  atrocious  amusements,  in 
which  their  own  brethren,  alas  !  had  frequently  to  play  an  involuntary 
active  part.  More  interesting  yet,  is  the  opposite  opinion  of  another 
teacher,  who  says:  “You  may  or  must  attend  those  barbarous  shows, 
because  you  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  a  brother’s  life ;  and,  secondly* 
because  you  may  do  good  services  to  the  law  as  a  witness  to  a  brother’s 
death.”  If  you  reflect  that  a  subdued  glad*ator’s  life  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  spectators,  who  could  vote  for  or  against  the  deadly  blow  to  the  unfortu" 
nate  fighter,  you  will  realize  the  grandeur  of  character  in  the  man  who  said, 
in  as  many  words  :  “  Outrageous  as  the  spectacle  is  to  you,  go  and  wit¬ 
ness  it,  if  you  think  you  may  have  a  chance  to  rescue  a  captive  brother 
from  a  disgraceful  death,  or  be  it  even  with  the  sad  object  in  view  to  be 
enabled  legally  to  establish  a  brother’s  death  before  a  Jewish  court,  so  as 
to  relieve  his  unfortunate  family  of  all  the  troubles  and  complications 
that  may  arise  from  a  doubt  in  this  respect.” 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  you  how  familiar  these  often 
despised  rabbis  were  with  the  facts,  institutions  and  views  of  the  world 
surrounding  their  own  peculiar  fortress  of  civilization,  and  with  what 
impartiality  and  superiority  they  appreciated  and  adopted  what  was 
laudable,  and  reprehended  what  was  rejectable  in  the  customs  of  their 
neighbors,  looking  upon  kings  and  empires,  nations  and  governments, 
public  entertainments  and  social  habits,  through  the  spy-glass  of  pure 
monotheism  and  morality. 
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TO  THE  WESTERN  WIND. 

Translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  Jehudah  Ha-Levi  * 

By  Solomon  Solis  Cohen. 

Wind  of  the  West,  fanning,  with  fragrant  wing 
By  nard  and  citron  perfumed,  sea  and  earth, 

Thou,  from  the  merchant’s  spicy  stores,  didst  spring — 

In  the  winds’  treasury  ne’er  hadst  thou  birth  ! 

Free  as  the  swallow’s,  and  as  swift,  thy  flight ; 

With  breath  of  myrrh,  thou  bid’st  me,  too,  “  Be  free!’’ 

Thy  waited  coming  with  what  wild  delight 
•They  hail,  who  mount  the  deck  to  ride  the  sea  ! 

Cease  not  to  urge  the  ship  when  day  is  o’er, 

Rend  the  deep  sea,  tread  down  the  surging  crest ; 

Swift  speed  us  onward  to  Judea’s  shore, 

There,  on  the  holy  mountains,  mayest  thou  rest. 

Rebuke  this  bleak  and  blustering  wind,  that  sweeps 
Tempestuous,  from  the  East,  to  bar  our  path; 

Vexing  the  sea,  until  its  inmost  deeps 

Seethe,  like  a  boiling  cauldron,  in  their  wrath. 

Vain  words  !  what  power  hath  this  lifeless  air, 

Now  sent  its  Master’s  errand,  now  confined? 

But  Thou  dost  hear,  and  Thou  canst  grant  my  prayer, 

Oh,  Maker  of  the  hills,  and  sea,  and  wind  ! 


RABBI  MAYIR. 

JABNE  and  Ousha  are  the  two  giant  pillars  that  supported  Judaism 
when  it  was  tottering  and  ready  to  fall.  It  was  but  a  small  favor 
which  the  mighty  Roman  granted  to  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Saccai, 
when  permitting  him  to  establish  a  college  at  Jabne;  but  Vespasian, 
like  all  other  persecutors  of  Israel,  knew  not  in  what  its  indestruc¬ 
tible  vitality  really  consisted.  Vespasian  had  no  idea  that  it  was  not  a 
material,  perishable  power,  which  made  Israel  defy  all  the  bufferings  of 
adversity  and  bravely  breast  all  the  attacks  of  man  and  fate,  but  that  it 
was  the  unconquerable  power  of  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  our  “  torali  ” 
which  made  our  people  proof  against  the  onslaughts  of  a  world  in  arms  ; 
and,  as  long  as  Israel  will  be  faithful  to  this  “  torah ,” — study  it,  under¬ 
stand  it,  cherish  and  love  it,  and  live  up  to  its  behests,  all  destructive 


*  Written  during  his  voyage  from  Spain  to  Palestine. 
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weapons  created  against  Israel  will  not  prosper,  and  every  malicious 
tongue  that  will  rise  against  him  shall  be  condemned.  Jerusalem  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  but  Judaism  had  to  be  saved  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Rabbi 
Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  who,  by  founding  a  “  tor ah  school’’  at  Jabne, 
breathed  a  new  life  into  the  enfeebled  body  of  Judaism,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  saved  Israel  from  utter  ruin.  Not  an  altar  of  stone,  or  a  tem¬ 
ple  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  an  altar  built  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  Architect, — the  law, — was  to  become  henceforth  the  centre  of 
Judaism  ;  an  altar  which  neither  Roman  nor  any  other  earthly  power 
ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  destroy. 

“The  schoolhouse,”  says  a  modern  writer,  “is  more  potent  than 
fleets  and  armies  ;  and  the  school-master  is  the  true  king.”  This  truism 
was  known  to  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and,  acting  upon  it,  he  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  established 
the  school  at  Jabne,  and  thus  succeeded  in  preserving  the  life  of  Is¬ 
rael  by  preserving  Israel’s  “torah.”  What  fiery  zeal  and  intellectual 
activity  do  we  behold  in  that  new  college  displayed  by  Rabbi  Jochanan 
and  his  disciples  !  Day  and  night  are  devoted  to  the  study  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  “  torah.”  A  new  and  sacred  bond  of  union  is  thrown 
around  the  scattered  and  loosened  members  of  the  Jewish  communities. 
All  the  learned  men  in  Israel  were,  as  if  by  magic,  drawn  to  the  new 
fountain  of  Jewish  learning;  and  from  Jabne  “went  forth  the  law” 
unto  all  distant  congregations  of  half-ruined  Israel.  Wherever  the  law, 
fostered  and  promulgated  at  Jabne,  found  its  entrance,  the  Israelites 
bowed  reverently  before  its  majesty,  and  thus  they  began  to  feel  once 
more  that  they  were  “a  unique  people  on  earth,” — though  dispersed, 
yet  united  by  the  divine  chord  of  the  “  torah." 

The  disciples  of  the  Jabne-school  increased  constantly  in  numbers, 
and  the  oral  law  was  preserved  and  disseminated.  The  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  at  Jabne  labored  were 
such  as  to  cause  an  absolute  necessity  of  extending  and  enlarging  the 
range  of  intellectual  research  in  the  field  of  tradition.  The  relentless  suf¬ 
ferings  the  Jews  had  to  undergo  during  their  wars  with  Rome  and  the 
periods  succeeding  them,  caused  a  great  interruption  in  the  chain  of  the 
halachotli .  Many  traditional  laws  were  forgotten  ;  and  of  those  that  were 
retained,  the  origin  was  not  always  known.  Very  frequently  would  Rabbi 
Joshua  complain  :  “I  have  heard  of  this  or  that  halachah ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  well  explain  its  raison  if  etre — {Shamangti  d  en  li  l\ ' pharesK)." 
Great  Tanaim  confessed  that  they  forgot  some  of  the  traditional  laws. 
In  view  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Jochanan,  and 
their  disciples  after  them,  felt  the  want  of  extending  the  usual  modus 
docendi ,  in  order  to  construct  a  firm  basis  for  the  traditional  laws.  The 
old  hermeneutical  rules  proved  neither  sufficient  nor  efficient  for  the 
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purpose.  It  was  necessary  to  widen  the  course  of  studies,  to  allow  am¬ 
ple  room  for  the  elucidation  of  Biblical  and  oral  laws  and  precepts,  and 
to  enjoy  more  freedom  in  the  deduction  of  new  “  halachoth"  from 
Biblical  passages  or  from  ancient  “halachoth." 

The  greatest,  most  acute  and  profound  among  the  Tanaim  who 
adopted  said  system  of  dialectics  was  Rabbi  Akiba.  A  pupil  of  Nachum 
of  Gimso,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Jabne  college,  yet  he  excelled  his 
master  in  his  wonderful  elucidation  of  the  “  torah .”  He  not  only  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  hermeneutical  rules,  but  deduced  “ halachoth  " 
from  particles,  and  even  from  seemingly  insignificant  “dots”  or  “tit¬ 
tles,” — Haya  doresh  al  koz  va-koz.  His  novel  method  of  explaining 
and  establishing  the  oral  laws  made  him  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  wise  men,  as  the  greatest  intellectual  hero  of  the  age,  of 
whom  it  was  said  :  “  But  for  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  £  torah  ’  would  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  by  Israel, — Ilmale  Rabbi  Akiba  nishtakecha  torah  mi- 
Tsrael ."  It  was,  indeed,  through  Rabbi  Akiba,  with  his  new  method 
of  searching  into  the  sources  of  the  “  halacha,"  that  the  chain  of  the 
“  Tradition”  gained  new  vigor,  never  to  be  broken.  His  disciples 
followed  in  his  path  of  study.  His  mode  of  dialectics,  though  some¬ 
what  intricate  and  perplexing,  yet  was  cherished  ;  for  the  name,  ‘‘Aki¬ 
ba,”  was  almost  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  and  revered  by  all; 
and  his  tragic  end,  his  laying  down  his  life  for  the  “torah,"  spread  a 
halo  of  imperishable  glory  around  his  memory  which  continued  to  ex¬ 
ercise  blissful  influences  upon  Judaism  and  its  votaries.  Many  of  his 
scholars  occupied  themselves  with  collecting  his  “halachoth"  and 
“  mishnayoth."  One  of  the  most  notable  of  his  disciples  was  Rabbi 
Mayir. 

Before  attempting  to  give  the  reader  some  outline  of  the  life  of  Rabbi 
Mayir,  we  have  to  pause  a  while,  until  the  terrifying  vision  of  harrow¬ 
ing  sufferings,  which  the  very  mention  of  Akiba’s  disciples  is  conjuring 
up  before  us,  will  gradually  pass  away.  O  !  my  people,  art  thou  really 
the  “  roll  ”  of  a  book  seen  by  the  prophet,  “  upon  which  and  in  which 
there  are  written  nothing  but  lamentations,  woes  and  mourning?” 
Alas  !  it  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact.  This  seems  to  be  the  lot 
of  the  Messiah’s  people  on  earth;  but,  O  !  heavens,  how  long  will  our 
sufferings  last?  The  frightful  desolation  and  crushing  miseries  caused 
by  Hadrian  worked  terrible  havoc  among  the  children  of  Israel,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  horrors  caused  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  ruin  surpassed  by  far  the  external  and  mate 
terial  tribulations.  During  those  woful  days  of  the  Hadrianic  “  shmad" 
(persecutions),  most  of  the  wise  men  in  Israel  and  their  disciples  disap¬ 
peared.  Many  were  starved  to  death  or  tortured  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  them  fled  into  Babylonia.  Thus  the  staff  of  spiritual  bread  was 
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broken  into  fragments.  Judaism  was  hunted  down  by  packs  of  Roman 
hounds,  and  the  “  Lamb  of  Israel  ”  was  bleeding  from  every  pore,  ready 
to  perish  at  any  moment.  But  did  not  the  Eternal  once  declare  :  “  I, 
Adonai,  will  not  change,  and  ye  house  of -Jacob  shall  never  cease  to 
exist?”  “The  word  of  God  stands  firm  forever  !  ”  Again  a  divine 
voice  was  heard  by  prostrated  Israel :  Arise  !  Judaism  must  not  know 
either  despair  or  defeat.  Arise,  and  again  rally  around  the  “  torah ” 
which  alone  is  “  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days;  ”  she  will  again 
be  unto  thee  the  balm  of  Gilead;  she  will  soothe  thy  pain,  heal  thy 
wounds,  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  nations,  thou  shalt  again 
give  bright  evidence  of  thy  invincible  vitality  and  imperishable  intel¬ 
lectuality  !  And  indeed,  mirabile  dictu  !  Israel  did  not  die  then  ;  it 
again  resorted  to  the  old  fountain,  the  “torah;”  and,  behold,  it  not 
only  revived,  but  soon  regained  its  pristine  vigor,  and  stood  up  again 
as  the  “Rock  of  Israel.” 

What  Jabn6  was  at  the  time  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Saccai,  Ousha 
became  at  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba’s  disciples.  Small,  indeed,  was  the 
number  of  the  great  martyred  Rabbi’s  pupils  that  assembled  at  Ousha; 
but  great  was  their  zeal,  firm  their  devotion,  and  immense  their  labors 
to  reconstruct  the  “  halachoth,”  to  reunite  the  snapped  chain  of  tra¬ 
dition,  to  found  a  college,  to  establish  a  “  beth-din,”  and  to  promul¬ 
gate,  from  time  to  time,  new  regulations,  “  f  kanoth,”  concerning  do¬ 
mestic,  marital  and  social  life.  The  well-known  “  fkanoth  Ousha  ” 
were  not,  as  it  was  commonly  believed,  promulgated,  one  by  one,  after 
the  Hadrianic  persecutions  ceased.  Some  of  them  were  already  estab¬ 
lished  by  Rabbi  Gamliel  and  his  “  beth-din”  before  the  Hadrianic 
“  shlmad”  commenced.  Rabbi  Gamliel  went  one  day  from  Jabne  to 
Ousha,  established  there  some  “  t'  kanoth,”  and,  after  a  brief  stay, 
went  back  to  Jabne.  (Vide  Erech  Millin  v.  Ousha.) 

Now,  after  the  death  of  the  cruel  Hadrian,  when  the  people  began 
to  breathe  more  freely,  some  of  Rabbi  Akiba’s  disciples,  who  saved 
their  lives  by  flight,  returned  home  and  assembled  at  Ousha.  The 
blasting  persecutions  of  the  Hadrianic  period,  which  threatened  to 
annihilate  Judaism,  made  the  “torah”  even  more  dear  and  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  its  votaries ;  and  the  teachings  of  him  who  sacrificed  his 
heart’s  blood  for  it  became  more  valuable  and  even  authoritative  in  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  whose  only  aim  was  now  to  disseminate  the 
“  halachoth”  as  taught’  and  explained  by  Rabbi  Akiba.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  his  disciples  who  bequeathed  unto  us  the  “halachoth”  of  the 
martyred  master  was  Rabbi  Mayir. 

What  was  the  name  of  his  father?  None  can  tell  1  The  Talmudical 
legend  made  him  descend  from  a  family  of  proselytes,  even  from  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Tt  seems  that  Rabbi  Mayir’s  extraordinary  tolerance 
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toward  heathenism,  and  his  love  to  all,  regardless  of  creed  or  race, 
caused  many  to  look  upon  him  as  descending  from  heathens  converted 
to  Judaism.  Moreover,  this  legend  was  based  upon  report,  current  at 
Rome  during  the  contentions  for  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  between 
Vitellius  and  Otho,  that  Nero  escaped  his  murderers  and  lived  in  Asia. 
Neither  do  we  know  anything  positive  about  Rabbi  Mayir’s  place  of  na¬ 
tivity.  Professor  Graetz  asserts  with  certainty  that  Rabbi  Mayir  was 
born  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  sources  from  whence  the  Professor  drew 
his  statement  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (end 
of  Kilaim)  says  simply  that  Rabbi  Mayir  died  in  Asia, — namely,  in  a  city 
known  by  that  name,  (in  Lydia,)  whereto  Rabbi  Mayir  went,  (at  one 
time,)  to  fix  the  yearly  calendar  (M’gilla  18).  We  find  him  frequently 
teaching  at  Amaus  ( Chamtha ),  near  Tiberias;  likewise  at  Ardiscos 
(. Ardiskya ),  and  on  important  occasions  at  Ousha ;  but  the  Talmudim 
and  Midrashim  do  not  inform  us  of  where  he  was  born. 

Rabbi  Mayir  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  The  martyr’s 
love  for  his  disciple  was  intense.  And  no  wonder ;  for  there  was  a 
wonderful  affinity  of  intellectual  vigor,  acuteness  of  mind  and  nobility 
of  character  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Rabbi  Mayir  was  for 
some  time  a  pupil  of  Rabbi  Ishmael ;  but  this  rabbi’s  calm,  cautious, 
strictly  logical  and  almost  pedantic  method  did  not  well  answer  Rabbi 
Mayir’s  acute  and  high-soaring  mind  ;  hence  he  returned  to  Rabbi 
Akiba,  whose  brilliant  and  most  ingenious  mode  of  teaching  the 
“ halachoth”  suited  him  exactly. 

Rabbi  Mayir’s  profound  wisdom  and  his  most  dazzling  manner  of 
legal  disquisitions  astounded  his  colleagues  and  pupils;  and  thus  his 
fame  was  raised  to  the  highest  acme,  so  much  so  that  almost  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  his  real  name,  Moses,  was  changed  into  Mayir,  because 
“he  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  imparted  light  to  the  wise  men 
in  their  studies  of  the  ‘ halachoth'  ”  (Erubin,  13).  Of  his  mode  of  dia¬ 
lectics,  people  spoke  as  of  something  extraordinary.  “Whoever  saw 
Rabbi  Mayir  in  his  college,  and  listened  to  his  most  pithy  and  vigorous 
argumentation,  imagined  that  the  Rabbi  was  uprooting  mountains  and 
pitting  them  against  each  other”  (Sanhedrin,  24).  His  deep  wisdom 
became  proverbial.  “Even  to  touch  the  staff  of  Rabbi  Mayir  was 
enough  to  make  one  wise”  (Jerush.  N’darim,  9,  Hal.  1),  was  the  hy¬ 
perbolic  way  of  extolling  Rabbi  Mayir’s  intellectual  greatness.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  this  very  remarkable  acuteness  with  which  he  treated  the 
“  halachoth ,”  and  by  dint  of  which  he  was  elaborating  and  extending 
the  system  of  dialectics ;  it  was,  we  say,  this  very  acuteness  of  mind 
that  caused  his  contemporaries  to  be  wary  of  admitting  the  “ halachoth'1 
deducted  by  his  brilliant  modus  docendi.  It  was  said  of  Rabbi  Mayir 
that  “  he  could,  by  his  sharp  and  ingenious  argumentations,  prove  a 
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thing  clean  and  at  the  same  breath  prove  the  reverse  to  be  the  case." 
His  contemporaries,  though  his  great  admirers,  could  not  conscientiously 
accept  his  legal  decisions;  for  “  they  could  not  get  at  the  bottom  of  his 
real  opinion."  Yet,  for  all  that,  his  “G’zeroth"  (Rigid  Rules,)  and 
“K’nassoth"  (Penalties,)  concerning  marital  and  social  life,  which 
tended  to  prevent  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  proper,  were  admitted 
by  all.  Rabbi  Mayir’ s  principal  activity  consisted  in  systematically 
collecting  and  arranging  the  diverse  “  mishnayoth”  left  by  Rabbi  Akiba. 
This  compilation  of  the  positive  “  halachoth”  of  the  martyred  master 
served  (during  the  succeeding  generation,)  as  a  ground-work  to  Rabbi 
Jehuda  Hanassi’s  arrangement  of  the  Mishnah.  It  became  a  settled 
canon  among  the  Israelites,  that  “  all  the  undisputed  i  halachoth,'  the 
name  of  whose  originator  was  not  mentioned,  were  those  of  Rabbi 
Mayir,  who  received  them  traditionally  from  Rabbi  Akiba, — Stham 
Mathnithin  Rabbi  Meir.  ’  ’ 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  in  the  history  of  Judaism  that  Rabbi 
Mayir  was  one  of  those  wise  men  in  Israel  whom  the  Talmud  very  aptly 
calls  “ Boiiim ,” — ■“  architects."  Rabbi  Mayir  was,  in  deed  and  truth,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  builders  of  the  grand  edifice  of  Judaism;  and  his 
name  is  eternized  in  the  annals  of  our  people.  As  for  purity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  elevation  of  mind,  Rabbi  Mayir  occupies  a  niche  of  glory  in 
history’s  exhibition  of  noble-minded  and  large-hearted  men  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  generations  !  His  agadistic  sermons  are  all  permeated  with  a 
spirit  of  love  that  knows  no  distinction  between  race  or  creed,  friend  or 
foe.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  he  would  endeavor  to  slake  by  drinking 
from  fountains  of  wisdom,  even  outside  of  the  pale  of  Judaism.  He  was 
an  adept  in  Greek  philosophy,  as  several  of  his  sayings  clearly  evidence 
(Vide  I.  H.  Weiss’s  “His.  Trad.,"  II.,  147).  He  frequently  came  in 
contact  with  a  pagan  philosopher,  GEnomaus  the  Gadarean,  with  whom 
he  often  discoursed  on  philosophical  topics,  and  thus  extended  the 
range  of  his  secular  learning.  He  felt  a  deep  friendship  for  this  heathen¬ 
ish  sage,  who,  it  seems,  learned  from  Rabbi  Mayir  the  great  value  of 
Israel’s  “  tor ah ,"  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  studies. 

Rabbi  Mayir’ s  teachings  were  in  strict  accord  with  his  practice 
in  life.  It  was  he  who  taught  “that  even  a  heathen  who  studies  the 
law  of  God  is  to  be  esteemed  as  if  he  were  a  high-priest."  Rabbi 
Mayir’ s  relations  to  the  Apostate  Acher  were  likewise  of  a  very 
hearty  and  friendly  character.  Whilst  he  grieved  to  see  his  teacher 
Elisha  persevering  in  his  apostasy,  yet  he  sought  instruction  from  him ; 
and,  when  reproached  for  his  intercourse  with  a  man  who  abandoned 
Judaism  and  embraced  Gnosticism,  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  con¬ 
temptuously  “Acher  ’’  (a  name  applied  likewise  to  the  pig),  he  would  re- 
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ply :  “  I  care  not  for  the  rind,  but  for  the  juice  of  the  fruit.”  His  char¬ 
acter  was  as  lofty  as  his  wisdom  was  great. 

In  Rabbi  Mayir  we  behold  a  wonderful  alliance  between  reason  and 
faith.  In  him  these  two  Eden-streams  blend  harmoniously  together. 
Reason  and  Faith  were  to  Rabbi  Mayir  two  angels  sent  by  God  to  guard 
man’s  steps  upon  the  devious  tracks  of  life.  The  angel  Faith  watched 
his  mind  that  it  should  not  rush  headlong  into  the  labyrinths  of  research, 
where  the  mental  eye  grows  dim ;  and  Reason  guarded  his  faith  against 
degenerating  into  intolerance  and  bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  rabbis 
who  recommended  manual  labor  by  which  to  gain  a  living.  He  gained 
his  livelihood  as  a  caligraphist  and  copyist  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  table  poet.  He  understood  how  to  make  his  agadistic  ser¬ 
mons  piquant  by  seasoning  them  with  fables  and  parables.  It  was  said 
that  the  fox  alone  was  the  subject  of  three  hundred  fables  composed 
by  Rabbi  Mayir. 

His  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  so  firm  that  in  his  “torah”  - 
manuscript  he  wrote  (Gen.  1.  31),  instead  of  “ Tob  M’od,”  “  Tob  Mut” 
(or  “  Maveth”'), — “death  is  excellent.”  His  and  his  noble  wife’s  (Beruriaj 
calm  resignation  to  the  Supreme  Will  at  the  sudden  death  of  their  two 
hopeful  young  sons,  evidenced  the  deepest  and  holiest  faith  which  knows 
only  a  God  of  love  and  recognizes  His  mercy  in  all  dispensations  of  life. 

When  such  a  man  dies,  he  needs  not  any  monument  of  bronze  or 
marble,  (. Nefesh )  ;  his  righteous  deeds  are  his  imperishable  memorials. 
Such  men  as  Rabbi  Mayir  should  serve  as  a  paragon  of  human  excel¬ 
lency  to  all,  especially  to  the  rabbis  of  all  generations. 

H.  VlDAVER. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  Editors  of  the  Association  Bulletin  have  frequently  requested  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  throughout  the  country,  whether  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew  Association  or  not,  to  send  them  an  account  of  the  actions  of  their  re¬ 
spective  societies  for  publication;  but,  they  regret  to  say,  these  inquiries  have  met  with 
poor  if  any  responses.  While  they  are  willing  and  very  glad  to  print  all  “  society  ” 
news,  the  only  way  they  have  of  ascertaining  the  doings  of  the  various  societies  is  by 
personal  communication,  and  when  all  efforts  in  this  direction  prove  futile,  they  are 
forced  to  omit  from  the  Bulletin  such  matter,  which  is  always  of  great  value.  Espe¬ 
cially  to  the  members  of  the  Societies  in  the  larger  cities,  are  the  proceedings  of  their 
friends  and  co-workers  in  the  smaller  towns  of  interest.  The  editors  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  various  societies  composing  the  Union  to  a  clause  in  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  September  18th,  1 88 1,  and  published  in  the 
Association  Bulletin  for  November,  1881,  which  reads  as  follows  :  “  Mr.  Rosenbach 
moved  that  each  society  shall  appoint  a  local  auxiliary  committee  of  three  or  five 
of  its  own  members  to  communicate  and  co-operate  with  the  general  Publication  and 
Literary  Committees.  Carried.” 
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Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association,  nor  the  Chairman  of 
either  of  the  above-named  committees,  has  received  information  of  any  appointment 
of  such  auxiliary  committee. 

The  editors,  therefore,  beg  all  the  societies  belonging  to  the  American  Hebrew  As 
sociation  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance  possible,  to  the  end  that  “  the  Spirit  of  the 
Union”  may  be  a  full  and  yet  summary  history  of  the  action  of  every  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  in  the  United  States. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  N.  E.  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Second  Sunday  in  September  next.  Societies  will 
take  care  either  to  send  a  delegate  or  send  a  proxy  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Rosenbach,  406  Commerce  Street,  Philadelphia,  so  that  a  representative  may  be 
given  them,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  following  officers 
are  to  be  elected:  President  (in  place  of  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger),  First  Vice- 
President  (in  place  of  Sam’l  M.  Hyneman  Esq.),  Second  Vice-President  (in  place  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs),  Treasurer  (in  place  of  Mr.  Nathan  Ullman),  Recording  Secretary 
(in  place  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Rosenbach),  and  Corresponding  Secretary  (in  place  of  Mr. 
Max  Cohen). 

Many  subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  association  will  be  brought 
up  and  discussed,  and  it  is  very  earnestly  requested  that  all  Societies  in  the  A.  H.  A. 
will  act  upon  this  matter  at  their  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  are  derelict  in  sending  in  their  assessmentsj 
and  wishes  to  warn  them  that,  unless  the  subscriptions  are  paid,  it  will  necessitate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Bulletin. 

Duplicate  Bills  can  be  obtained,  and  remittances  can  be  made  to  the  Secretary  at 
his  office,  406  Commerce  street,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 

Galveston,  Texas. — In  this  city  has  just  been  organized  a  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association,  who  have  already  joined  the  Union.  The  officers  are :  Rev.  A.  Blum, 
President;  Jacob  Wenk,  Esq.,  Vice-President;  G.  G.  Levy,  Secretary;  W.  B.  Labatt, 
Treasurer.  We  wish  them  all  the  success  possible  and  hope  to  hear  from  them  fre¬ 
quently. 

Jacksonville,  Florida. — At  a  Regular  Meeting  of  The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  was  held  June  4th,  1882,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Jacob  E.  Cohen;  Vice  President,  Eugene  Oberdorfer;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Adolph  Tischler;  Treasurer,  A.  Samuel  Burkheim;  Librarian,  Jacob  L.  Solo¬ 
mons.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Laws  and  By-Laws,  as  a  great  many 
of  them  are  insufficient.  The  President  delivered  an  address,  giving  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  benefit  each  member  derives  of  an  Association  of  this  class.  A  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Past  President,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Burkheim  on  June  8th,  at  a  called  meeting 
for  that  purpose. 

This  Society  has  sent  for  publication  the  following  resolutions,  commemorative  of  a 
late  member,  Mr.  H.  Newberger  : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  a  wise  and  good  Providence  “  whose  ways  are  inscrutable 
and  past  finding  out,”  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  worthy  member,  the  late  Herman 
Newburger,  be  it  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  death  of  Herman  Newburger,  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  (of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  passive  member)  has  sustained  an  irre- 
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parable  loss,  have  been  deprived  of  a  learned  and  dignified  member,  and  society  of 
a  conscientious  gentleman. 

That  while  we  recognize  the  will  of  God  in  the  recent  dispensation  that  took  Her¬ 
man  Newburger  from  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  bow  with  resignation  to  that 
will,  we  mourn  the  result  to  us  as  members  of  the  same  Association  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  family  in  the  bereavement  they  have 
sustained,  in  their  temporary  separation  by  death,  from  such  a  husband  and  such  a 
father — true  and  kind  and  faithful,  as  he  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

That  we  respectfully  move  that  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  do  order  this 
tribute  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Heiman 
Newburger,  and  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
the  members  of  this  Association. 

That  we  request  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  to  furnish  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  widow  of  our  deceased  and  esteemed  member,  and  that  a  copy  also  be  sent 
to  The  Daily  Florida  Union  and  the  Association  Bulletin  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adolph  Tischler,  Chairman, 

Louis  Berlack, 

Louis  J.  Burkheim. 

I  certify  the  above  to  have  been  unanimously  adopted. 

Jacob  E.  Cohen,  President. 

Attest, 

Eugene  Oberdorfer,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  May  10th,  and  was  largely  attended. 
The  usual  reports  were  presented,  and  were  models  of  pertinence  and  brevity,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Amusement  Committee,  which  covered  sixteen  pages  of 
legal  cap  paper,  and  treated  of  subjects  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Morris  H.  Pulaski  was  unanimously  elected  President,  amid  much  enthusiasm. 
The  following  officers  received  a  unanimous  re-election  :  Vice  President,  H.  B.  Som¬ 
mer ;  Treasurer,  Lewis  N.  Kohn;  Recording  Secretary,  S.  Solis  Cohen;  Correspond 
ing  Secretary,  Emanuel  Furth.  Four  directors,  to  serve  three  years  each,  were  bal¬ 
loted  for,  the  following  candidates  being  successful :  S.  M.  Hyneman,  S.  B.  Fleisher, 
(re-elected),  S.  P.  Aucker,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Miller.  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers  and  directors,  and  a  resolution  approving  of  the  proposed  Fair,  were 
passed  ;  after  which  (and  short  speeches  by  Messrs.  Pulaski  and  Sommer),  the  meeting 
*  adjourned. 

The  Fair  alluded  to  will  be  given  during  the  last  week  in  November  and  the  first . 
week  in  December,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Broad  and  Spruce  Streets.  Great  activity 
and  enthusiasm  are  manifesting,  and  large  success  is  confidently  expected.  The  organ¬ 
ization  is  systematic,  thorough  and  complete,  and  the  committeemen  well  qualified  for 
their  respective  duties.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Messrs.  M.  H.  Pulaski, 
chairman,  A.  A.  Solomon,  treasurer,  and  Emanuel  Furth,  secretary,  together  with  the 
following  chairmen  of  sub-committees:  Messrs.  H.  S.  Friedman  (Finance),  S.  M. 
Hyneman  (Hall  and  Decoration),  H.  B.  Sommer  (Music),  H.  P.  Rosenbach  (Print¬ 
ing  and  Advertising),  Emanuel  Cohen  (Publication),  Jos.  Muhr  (Refreshment),  B. 
Schloss  (Ladies’  Organization),  Adolph  Eicholz  (Associate  Organization),  and  Mr. 
Mason  Hirsh  is  chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee-  The  following  are  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  season :  Literary, 
Emanuel  Cohen,  Esq. ;  Room  and  Library,  Mr.  H.  P.  Rosenbach  ;  Amusement,  Mr. 
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Benjamin  Schloss  ;  Membership,  Mr.  I.  B.  Langstadler.  Some  twenty  new  members 
have  been  elected  since  May.  A  Hebrew  class  meets  every  Sunday  evening  at  the 
rooms,  for  mutual  improvement,  under  the  direction  of  L.  W.  Steinbach,  M.  D.,  and 
S.  Solis  Cohen.  The  class  has  made  very  good  progress,  and  will  not  be  discontinued 
during  the  hot  weather.  Other  classes  are  in  process  of  formation. 

San  Francisco,  California. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Union,  held  June  28th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
term :  President,  I.  Jacobs  ;  Vice-President,  G.  P.  Karpel ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mor¬ 
ris  Levy;  Financial  Secretary,  N.  Abrams;  Treasurer,  R.  Feig;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  I. 
K.  Levy.  Directors — Ben.  Schmidt,  I.  Green,  C.  Keilus,  T.  Solomon,  Chas.  Marshall. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  desires  to  state  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  members  of  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations,  contributions 
for  the  Bulletin.  Reports  of  lectures,  essays,  book-reviews,  original  writings,  etc., 
and,  while  he  can  not  promise  publication,  he  can  assure  them  that  all  matter  thus  sent 
will  meet  with  careful  and  respectful  consideration. 
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COMMENTS. 

THE  first  Association  Day  was  celebrated  by  some  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  with  appropriate  exercises.  We  trust,  year  by  year, 
to  see  the  interest  manifested  in  the  occasion  more  general,  and  to 
behold  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  awakened  among 
the  fraternal  Associations,  so  that  each  shall  vie  with  the 
other  in  the  completeness  and  enthusiasm  characterizing  its 
observance  of  the  day.  To  quote  from  the  able  address  of 
Hon.  Emanuel  Furth  of  Philadelphia:  “Among  the  many 
beautiful  customs  which  are  the  outcome  of  college  life, 
none  can,  perhaps,  rival  that  known  as  the  ‘  Ivy  Day.’  On 
that  day,  the  graduating  class  gathers  together  and  plants  by 
the  college  wall,  as  its  memorial  of  love  for  its  Alma  Mater,  a  slender 
twig  of  ivy,  and  year  after  year  the  succeeding  classes  perform  the 
same  ceremony.  At  last,  an  alumnus  with  hoary  head  and  totter¬ 
ing  step  returns  to  his  ‘  Mecca,’  and,  with  heart  beating  tumultu¬ 
ously,  eyes  overflowing  with  happy  tears,  and  mind  reverting  back 
to  the  cloudless  days  of  youth,  he  seeks  the  slip  of  ivy  which  his 
hand  planted  so  many  years  ago.  Behold  !  that  which  was  a  mere 
sprig  has  now  become  firmly  interlaced  and  spread  high  over  the 
college  wall,  adding  beauty  and  strength  to  the  structure  he  loves 
so  well.  As  each  anniversary  of  this  Sabbath  recalls  to  us  ‘  Asso¬ 
ciation  Day,’  God  grant,  that,  like  the  ivy  of  the  college  wall,  it 
may  recur  but  to  exhibit  to  us  the  growing  strength  and  beauty  of 
all  that  can  aid  and  enlighten  us  in  the  faith  of  our  forefathers.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  Hebrew ,  which  we  have  up¬ 
raised  as  our  banner  ?  It  means  a  language,  a  race,  a  religion  ;  a 
literature  beyond  comparison,  a  history  without  parallel,  a  mis¬ 
sion  unequalled  and  unending.”  In  these  brief  terms,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Association  Day  celebration  in  Philadelphia  has 
set  forth  the  great  facts  which  every  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Asso¬ 
ciation,  desirous  of  deserving  its  title,  must  diligently  bear  in  mind. 
And  the  most  eloquent  and  convincing  elaboration  of  this  text  will 
be,  not  words,  but  actions.  This  the  community  demands  of  our 
Associations,  and  to  those  who  fulfil  their  duties  a  generous  and 
hearty  support  will  be  given.  Other  societies  may  flourish  for  a 
time  ;  but  their  ultimate  failure  is  inevitable. 
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The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  an  unusually  valu¬ 
able  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  Dr.  *Jastrow’s  lecture,  entitled 
“  Chips  from  Talmudic  Work-Shops.” 


The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  made  a  further  contribution  of  forty  dollars  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  Russian  refugees.  This  liberality  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  imitation. 

The  liberality  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of 
Louisville,  in  donating  fifty  dollars  to  the  Hebrew  Relief  So¬ 
ciety  of  that  city,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Russian  Relief 
Fund,  is  commendable. 

We  would  strongly  urge  the  secretaries  and  auxiliary  committees 
of  the  different  societies  to  communicate  regularly,  for  publication, 
items  of  interest  concerning  their  Associations.  Every  society 
should  be  fully  represented  in  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Union.” 


Our  friends  are  requested  to  solicit  from  non-members  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Bulletin.  The  very  moderate  price  (one  dollar 
per  annum,)  and  the  high  character  of  its  contents  should  render 
this  not  a  very  difficult  task. 


We  extend  fraternal  welcome  to  the  newly-organized  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  Boston  and  Jacksonville.  Let  them  join  with  their 
brethren  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association  in  the  endeavor  to 
elevate  the  standard,  widen  the  usefulness  and  perpetuate  the 
good  influence  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations  of 
America. 


We  present  to  our  readers  this  month  the  full  text  of  the  very 
interesting  lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  by  the  former  president  of  that  Association 
and  first  president  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association,  Daniel  P. 
Hays,  Esq.  As  a  member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Hays  has  probably 
found  “  Hebrew  Jurisprudence  ”  more  interesting  than  other 
branches  of  Jewish  literature ;  but  the  mine  is  a  rich  one,  and  we 
look  for  equally  good  work  in  other  directions  by  members  of  this 
and  other  Associations. 
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The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  “  representative  Jew  ”  has 
been  receiving  attention,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  secular  press. 
The  Bulletin,  while  denying  the  possibility  of  “  representing  ”  a 
whole  race  by  any  individual,  howrever  eminent,  proposes  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Jewish  character  by  sketches  of  the  lives  and  doings  of 
men,  who,  if  any  can  be  called  “  representative  Jews,”  are  pre¬ 
eminently  deserving  of  that  title.  In  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  may  be  found 
an  article  upon  Isaac  Leeser.  This  number  contains  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  that  extraordinary  genius  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Menasseh  ben  Israel.  From  time  to  time,  others  will  follow. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

The  Secretary  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  following  amounts : 

From  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Philadelphia,  .  .  £125  00 

From  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  New  Orleans, .  26  00 

From  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Newark,  .  .  18  75 

From  the  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Temple  Beth- El,  .  .  21  50 

From  subscriptions  to  Bulletin,  .  .  .  .  .  .  3  00 

#194  25 

Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  on  account  of  lack  of  time  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Correspondence  intended  for  publication  should  hereafter  be 
addressed :  Publication  Committee  American  Hebrew  Association,  N. 
E.  cor.  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Bulletin  will  be  received  from  non-members 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  September  9th,  1882.  Societies  are  requested 
to  elect  their  delegates  at  once,  and  notify  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Societies  and  subscribers  that  have  not  yet  remitted  are  requested 
to  do  so  at  an  early  date. 
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MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL. 


MONG  the  names  which  shine  most  brilliantly  upon  the  scroll 


r\.  of  learning  in  the  temple  of  fame  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  is  the 
one  which  heads  this  sketch.  Menasseh,  son  of  Joseph,  a  fugitive  from 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  1604  or 
1605.  In  Amsterdam,  the  new  home  of  the  family,  the  young  Me¬ 
nasseh  found  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation,  who 
skilfully  cultivated  the  rich  mind  entrusted  to  him,  and  successfully 
nourished  and  regulated  its  productive  powers.  Grand  was  the  harvest 
reaped  in  after  years  ;  indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  young  man’s  mind 
and  the  quality  of  its  fruits  were  abundantly  manifested,  even  when 
only  fifteen  summers  had  passed  over  his  head  ;  for  at  that  age  he  was 
able  to  preach,  and  three  years  later — that  is,  when  only  eighteen  years 
old, — he  was  regularly  and  formally  installed  in  the  office  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  estimable  teacher, — an  action  most  creditable 
to  his  congregation,  which  “looked  not  at  the  flask,  but  at  what  was 
in  it,”  knowing  that  sometimes  “new  flasks  have  good,  sound,  old 
wine  in  them,” — and  as  a  result  they  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  a 
man  whose  lectures  were  ever  instructive,  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
erudition,  and  whose  diction  gained  for  him  the  title  of  “  a  river  of 
eloquence.” 

Thus  launched  on  the  world,  he  enriched  his  store  of  learning  with 
unremitting  diligence  from  all  sources.  He  read  and  understood  ten 
languages,  a  linguistic  distinction  enjoyed  by  few.  The  literary  bent 
of  his  mind  necessitated  constant  study,  and  the  vastness  of  his  attain¬ 
ments  is  for  all  time  attested  in  that  everlasting  monument  to  his  mem¬ 
ory, — the  “  Conciliator.”  This  work,  reconciling  the  seeming  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  holy  text,  abounds  in  references  to  learned  authors.  He 
quotes,  of  course,  from  Talmudic  and  all  sources  of  Hebrew  lore.  But, 
if  he  cites  the  authority  and  weaves  in  the  dicta  of  such  Hebrew  sages 
as  Abarbanel,  Maimonides,  the  Aben  Ezras,  Raschi,  Nachmanides, 
Zacuto,  the  Kimchis,  Caro,  or  the.  Badrasis,  he  quotes  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  such  as  Cicero,  Marcian,  Lucian,  Homer,  Euripides,  Siculus ; 
philosophers,  such  as  Socrates  and  Aristotle ;  physicians,  such  as 
Hippocrates  and  Galen;  historians,  such  as  Josephus  and  Plutarch ;  early 
Christian  writers,  such  as  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Justin  Martyr,  Cyril,  and 
others;  later  writers,  such  as  Aquinas  and  Bede,  Mirandola  and  Vossius. 
In  this  work  alone,  he  quotes  from  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  sources. 
It  appeared  in  four  parts,  published  in  1632,  1641,  1650  and  1651. 

From  all  quarters,  letters  came  to  ask  his  advice.  His  erudition  was 
everywhere  acknowledged,  not  only  by  Jews,  but  by  contemporary 
learned  Christians,  such  as  Grotius,  Vossius,  Arnold,  Bochart,  Huet, 
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etc.  But  his  learning  did  not  raise  him  above  anxiety  in  worldly  matters. 
His  income  was  small,  and,  he  had  to  support  his  family.  He  started  a 
printing-press,  and  published  prayer-books,  Bibles,  Psalters,  etc.;  but 
competition  forced  him  to  try  a  commercial  venture  in  the  shape  of 
sending  his  brother-in-law  to  Pernambuco.  The  time  came  for  him 
also  to  follow,  and  despite  the  regrets  of  men  like  Vossius  and  Grotius, 
Menasseh  took  solemn  leave  of  his  congregation.  At  the  last  moment, 
the  Amsterdam  Jews  recognized  the  folly  of  losing  such  a  man,  and 
Abraham  and  Isaac  Pereira,  recently  from  Spain,  appointed  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  academy  they  had  founded,  which  raised  him  above  want 
and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Many  were  the  works  he  wrote,  such  as  “  Sapha  Berurah,”  (a 
grammar,)  “  Nishmath  Hayim,”  (on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,)  “  Sod  Yesharim,”  (on  nature’s  secrets,)  con¬ 
tinuations  of  Josephus’s  history,  a  work  on  logic,  a  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
nomenclature,  a  Spanish  version  of  Phocylides,  (in  verse,)  a  Latin  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  rabbinical  philosophy,  etc.,  etc. 
Twenty-one  works  are  enumerated,  besides  epistles  and  sermons. 

But,  apart  from  his  literary  eminence,  Menasseh  wears  a  rare  crown  of 
honor  in  Jewish  eyes,  gained  by  his  efforts  to  secure  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  England.  From  the  year  1290,  the  Jews  had  been  banished; 
but  negotiations  were  now  opened  with  England’s  great  Puritan  ruler. 
In  1650,  Menasseh  petitioned  the  Long  Parliament  for  readmission,  the 
right  to  build  synagogues,  acquire  burial-grounds,  pursue  commerce 
openly,  and  receive  protection.  In  1655,  he  went  to  London,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  Cromwell ;  he  sought  to  disarm  public  antipathy  by 
“A  Declaration  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,”  showing  “how 
profitable  and  how  faithful  the  nation  of  the  Jews  are,”  and  refutingthe 
foul  slanders  circulated  against  them.  But  the  tempest  of  popular 
antipathy  was  only  momentarily  hushed.  Pulpits  soon  were  loud 
against  the  petitioning  race  ;  anti- Jewish  pamphlets  were  spread  on  all 
sides ;  again  Menasseh  appeared  as  a  champion  by  publishing  in  1656 
his  “  Vindiciae  Judaeorum.”  His  associates,  in  despair  at  the  little  hope 
of  success,  left  him,  and,  though  a  few  Jews  were  allowed  by  the  Pro¬ 
tector  to  settle  and  obtain  a  burial-ground,  (February,  1657,)  yet 
Menasseh  did  not  live  to  hear  the  good  tidings  of  toleration  proclaimed 
for  Jews  in  England.  He  died  on  his  way  back  to  his  home,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1657,  and  was  buried  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  ended  a  useful  life.  A  hard  student,  a  hard  worker,  his  fame 
could  not  be  taken  from  him,  even  by  those  enemies  who  ever  dog  the 
progress  of  greater-minded  men  than  they  are.  He  succeeded  by  his 
individual  efforts  in  raising  the  status  of  his  people  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  gives  us  the  lesson  of  his  life,  as  I  conceive  it,  thus, — to  work 
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unremittingly,  to  zealously  champion  the  Hebrew  cause,  and  to  add 
glory  to  Hebrew  fame  by  whatever  brilliance  of  genius,  firmness  of 
character  and  unswerving  energy  we  may  chance  to  enjoy. 


H.  Pereira  Mendes. 


HEBREW  JURISPRUDENCE.* 


CCORDING  to  the  rabbis,  it  takes  a  study  of  seven  hours  a  day  for 


11  seven  years  to  understand  the  Talmud,  and,  as  it  is  to  this  store-house 
that  we  must  go  in  order  to  obtain  the  information  we  seek,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  one  who  does  not  possess  the  key  with  which  to  open  its 
doors,  and  who  has  only  been  able  to  peep  therein  through  the  cracks  of 
translators,  shall  not  lay  before  you  all  its  hidden  treasures.  If,  however, 

I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you,  as  I  have  convinced  myself,  that  the 
civil  law  of  the  Jews  was  based  upon  a  system  of  good  morals  and  good 
policy,  from  which  all  the  nations  of  to-day  have  deeply  borrowed, — 
that  their  criminal  code,  while  founded  upon  ideas  of  strict  justice,  was 
tempered  with  a  just  mercy  towards  the  accused  and  regard  for  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  which  has  never  been  equalled,  even  in  the 
civilization  of  the  present  century, — in  fact,  that  the  humanity  under¬ 
lying  its  entire  legal  system  not  only  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
barbaric  cruelty  and  fierceness  of  contemporary  races,  but  compares 
to  advantage  with  the  legal  codes  of  the  most  civilized  races  of  the 
present  day, — then  I  shall  at  least  reap  some  slight  reward  for  my  labors. 

The  laws  of  a  people  are  an  index  of  its  civilization.  From  them 
we  learn  its  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  growth  and  extent  of  its 
morality,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  public  and  social  life.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  Hebrew  jurisprudence  over  all  other  systems  can  be  traced 
to  its  divine  origin.  The  first  and  fundamental  principles  were  enacted 
amidst  the  most  awful  manifestations  of  the  divine  power.  Their 
violation  was  to  be  followed  by  blighted  harvests,  famine,  pestilence, 
defeat  and  captivity  ;  their  observance  by  fruitfulness,  health,  victory 
and  abundance.  The  Ten  Commandments,  handed  down  by  Moses 
from  Mount  Sinai,  are,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  “  the  granite  foundation, 
the  immovable  mountains  upon  which  the  world  is  built  up.”  Take 
away  those  first  principles  of  Jewish  law  from  the  statutes  and  codes  of 
the  civilized  world  of  to-day,  and  you  have  sapped  them  of  their  very 
life-blood. 

In  this  country  and  in  England,  the  law  is  divided  into  two  classes, — 
statutory,  as  enacted  by  our  legislative  bodies,  and  the  common  law, 
which  comprises  the  general  customs  of  the  country,  handed  down  from 
the  times  of  highest  antiquity  by  the  decisions  of  our  courts.  Among 
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the  Hebrews,  the  same  general  classification  can  be  made ;  we  have  the 
statute  law  of  the  Mosaic  Pentateuch  and  the  common  law,  as  evidenced 
by  the  decisions  of  the  rabbis,  or  men  learned  in  the  law,  contained  in 
the  Talmud. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  “  purity  of 
worship.”  The  Jews  in  the  times  of  Moses  were  essentially  a  religious 
commonwealth.  They  had  been  chosen  by  the  Almighty  as  His  pe¬ 
culiar  people,  destined  to  carry  out  His  great  purpose  ;  unless  they 
were  faithful  to  Him,  and  followed  only  in  His  footsteps,  they  were  not 
to  have  the  protection  of  His  mighty  power  or  to  realize  any  of  His 
promised  blessings.  Apostasy  was  the  greatest  national  evil ;  hence,  in 
addition  to  the  divine  punishment  of  the  offender,  he  was  to  be  stoned 
to  death.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  however,  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  conviction.  The  gravity  of  the  crime  can  be  estimated  when 
we  consider  that  in  all  other  cases  neither  relative  nor  creditor  of  the 
accused  was  allowed  to  testify  against  him ;  while  in  cases  of  idolatry 
the  evidence  of  the  relative  was  not  only  received,  but  it  was  made  his 
duty  to  denounce  the  offender  and  to  hurl  the  first  stone.  Under  the 
Hebrew  law,  the  evidence  of  spies  was  not  admissible.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  proper  for  a  man  to  watch  his  neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  tes¬ 
tifying  against  him  ;  while  the  modern  idea  of  decoying  a  person  into 
the  commission  of  a  crime  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  against 
him  would  have  been  denounced  not  only  as  illegal,  but  as  inhuman. 
In  order,  however,  to  preserve  the  national  faith  and  punish  the  idol- 
ator,  an  exception  was  made,  and  the  evidence  of  any  person,  no  matter 
by  what  ruse  it  was  obtained,  was  received. 

If  the  Jew  of  to-day  be  tenacious  of  his  rights  and  a  lover  of  liberty, 
it  is  because  it  is  a  part  of  his  birthright.  The  principle  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  fondly  believed  by  the  American  orator  to  be 
the  growth  of  American  soil,  germinated  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  was 
one  of  its  most  fundamental  doctrines.  As  Dean  Milman  says,  Moses 
annihilated  at  once  the  artificial  and  tyrannical  distinction  of  castes 
and  established  political  equality  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  State.  All  men  were  free.  Slavery  existed  only  in  a  modified 
form.  The  Israelite  could  be  reduced  to  slavery,  either  by  his  own 
consent,  or  as  a  thief  unable  to  make  restitution,  or  a  debtor  unable  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  humanity  of  the  Hebrew  law,  however,  is  again 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  while  a  master  could  punish  his  slave  for 
disobedience,  he  was  amenable  to  the  law  if  the  slave  died  at  the  time 
or  within  two  days  thereafter,  and  the  maimed  or  mutilated  servitor 
received  his  freedom.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  all  slaves  re¬ 
gained  their  freedom  and  were  to  be  sent  forth  by  their  masters,  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  raiment  and  property  with  which  to  begin  life  anew. 
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He  could  remain  with  the  master  if  he  desired ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
fraud  and  oppression,  the  slave  who  refused  to  accept  his  freedom  was 
to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  have  his  ear  publicly  bored.  These 
and  many  other  similar  provisions,  to  which  I  have  not  time  to  refer, 
serve  to  show  the  high  regard  of  the  Jewish  law  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

The  rights  of  property  were  equally  sacred,  the  removal  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  landmark  being  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  crime ;  and  the 
agrarian  law,  by  which,  at  the  “jubilee,”  or  the  end  of  seven  periods 
of  seven  years,  all  the  land  reverted  to  its  original  proprietors,  prevented 
the  establishment  of  large  landed  monopolies,  preserved  an  equality 
among  the  people  which  largely  contributed  to  their  well-being  and 
prosperity,  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  establish  poor-laws, 
maintain  large  and  expensive  charities,  or  provide  for  a  race  of  paupers. 
The  laws  against  fraud  and  forgery,  and  false  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  sanitary  system,  were  far  ahead  of  the  age,  and  many  of  their 
provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute  law  of  this  country. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  not  unmindful  of  the  reciprocal  obligations 
and  duties  growing  out  of  the  social  relation.  The  duty  of  the  parent 
to  support  and  educate  the  child  was  strictly  enjoined.  Ignorance  was 
regarded  as  a  sin.  In  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  we  have  im¬ 
ported  a  doctrine  taken  from  the  Roman  law  :  “  Ignorantia  legis  nemi- 
nem  excusatT  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  plead,  as  an  excuse  for 
the  violation  of  a  law,  ignorance  of  its  provisions.  Among  the  Israelites, 
the  same  doctrine  prevailed  ;  but,  wiser  than  their  descendants,  they 
laid  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  support  this  maxim.  Once  in 
every  seven  years,  the  Levites  were  compelled  to  read  the  whole  law 
before  the  people,  and  every  child  more  than  six  years  of  age  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  schools,  unless  privately  taught  at  home.  He 
was  to  be  instructed  in  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  a  good  Israelite 
in  those  days  was  to  be  a  good  lawyer.  In  return  for  the  parental  care 
and  affection,  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  was  recognized  and 
punished  severely  by  the  law  ;  but  the  father  and  mother  had  to  join  in 
the  accusation  before  the  civil  law  would  interfere,  this  provision  being 
necessary  among  a  people  with  whom  polygamy  was  a  practice. 

The  marriage  relation  was  governed  by  rules  and  regulations,  which, 
judged  from  a  standard  of  morality,  have  met  with  little  if  any  improve¬ 
ment  among  the  modern  nations.  Divorce  was  allowed,  but  not  en¬ 
couraged.  Rabbi  Eleazer  said  :  “  The  Altar  weeps  when  a  man  di¬ 
vorces  his  wife.”  Polygamy,  it  is  true,  was  permitted;  but  it  was 
hedged  in  and  guarded  by  such  wise  rules  that  it  never  became  the 
national  disgrace  among  the  Hebrews  that  it  has  become  to  America. 
Each  wife  was  entitled  to  her  full  conjugal  rights.  It  must  be  borne  in 
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mind,  that,  before  the  enactment  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  Israelites,  who 
had  dwelt  among  the  Egyptians  for  so  many  years,  had  naturally  acquired 
many  of  their  habits  and  customs.  It  would  have  been  not  only  un¬ 
wise,  but  almost  impossible,  to  have  undertaken  to  uproot  and  efface  all 
these  habits  and  customs  at  once.  The  change,  to  be  permanent,  must 
be  gradual  and  progressive.  The  wisest  and  most  successful  legislator  the 
world  has  ever  seen — Moses, — foresaw  this,  and,  when  an  evil  was  too 
deep-rooted  to  admit  of  its  entire  eradication,  he  endeavored  to  modify 
and  so  control  it  as  to  gradually  overcome  it. 

The  “  lex  talionis, ’  ’  or  the  doctrine  of  “  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,”  has  been  often  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  our  race 
to  be  the  very  foundation  of  the  Jewish  legal  system.  No  statement  is 
more  unjust.  In  Eastern  countries,  the  most  popular  mode  of  punish¬ 
ing  one’s  enemy  was  to  mutilate  or  disfigure  him  in  such  way  that  he 
would  carry  the  marks  of  the  injury  forever  thereafter  upon  his  person. 
Moses  found  this  practice  existing  among  the  Jews,  and  it  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  it  that  he  adopted  the  “  lex  talionis  T  which 
was  simply  a  law  by  which  a  person  inflicting  such  an  injury  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  suffer  the  same  disfigurement  as  a  punishment  for  his  act. 
The  “ lex  talionis  ”  was,  therefore,  adopted  in  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  civilization.  The  same  law  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  “  lex 
talionis  ”  was  ever  applied  according  to  its  letter,  while  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  Talmudic  period  it  had  wholly  disappeared  from  the 
legal  code  of  the  Jews.  The  humanity  of  the  Hebrew  law  is  again  to 
be  seen  in  the  provisions  respecting  usury.  The  loan  of  money  at  in¬ 
terest  between  Israelites  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  difficulties  into 
which  Rome  and  Athens  were  plunged  by  the  exactions  of  the  money¬ 
lender  upon  the  poor  and  needy  were  never  experienced  in  the  Jewish 
State. 

The  design  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  seems  to  have  been  throughout 
to  preserve  the  equality  between  man  and  man.  It  may  have  been  a 
Utopian  scheme,  impossible  of  actual  realization;  but  it  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  its  legitimate  conclusions.  The  Israelite,  created  in  the  image 
of  his  maker,  and  destined  to  play  his  part  on  the  great  plan  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  world,  was  not,  because  of  his  poverty,  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  his  fellow-Israelites.  The  rich  and  the  poor  were  alike  brothers, 
members  of  a  mighty  family.  If  the  one  were  obliged  to  pawn  his 
raiment  with  the  other,  it  was  to  be  returned  to  him  before  night-fall, 
so  that  he  might  not  feel  its  want.  “  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor’s 
raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth 
down.  For  that  is  his  only  covering ;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin ; 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?  ”  So  saith  the  law. 
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While  the  law  was  thus  laid  down  in  all  its  numerous  details,  the 
law-giver  failed  to  provide  a  mode  of  procedure  or  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  its  administration,  unless  it  be  the  appointment  of  judges, 
under  the  advice  of  Jethro.  They  were  to  hear  the  causes  between  the 
people  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man,  and  his  brother,  and 
the  stranger  that  was  with  him.  They  were  not  to  respect  persons,  but 
to  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  and,  if  the  case  were  too  hard  for 
them,  they  were  to  bring  it  to  Moses  for  his  decision.  Further  details 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  law  are  to  be  gathered  from  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  Talmud.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  tribunals  among 
the  Hebrews  for  the  administration  of  justice.  First,  a  court  composed 
of  three  judges,  one  of  whom  was  chosen  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  other 
by  the  defendant,  while  the  two  thus  chosen  appointed  the  third ;  these 
courts  adjudicated  all  civil  cases  and  such  criminal  ones  as  were 
punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Second,  the  provin¬ 
cial  synhedrin,  possessing  criminal  jurisdiction  in  addition  to  civil,  and 
consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  who  were  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  town,  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by  the  great  synhedrin  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  possessing  appellate 
as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  Before  the  members  of  a  provincial 
synhedrin  could  perform  their  judicial  duties,  their  election  had  to  be 
certified  and  approved  by  the  great  synhedrin  of  Jerusalem.  While 
every  Jew  was  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  provincial  synhedrin,  care  was 
taken  to  select  only  those  who  were  fitted  by  special  study  and  ability 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  performance  of  the  grave 
duties  of  the  office ;  and,  to  prevent  any  evil  resulting  from  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  great  synhedrin 
could  refuse  a  certificate  to  the  members  of  a  synhedrin  whom  they  did 
not  consider  competent  to  serve.  The  high  regard  in  which  the  study 
of  the  law  was  held  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  sayings  of  the 
rabbis :  “  The  house  where  the  law  is  not  studied  by  night  shall  be 
destroyed  and  “  The  world  stands  upon  three  pillars, — law,  worship 
and  charity.” 

At  Jerusalem,  there  were  three  synhedrin,  or  courts.  The  first  was 
composed  of  members  selected  from  the  various  provincial  synhedrin,  . 
the  second  of  members  promoted  from  the  first,  and  the  third  or  great 
synhedrin  was  composed  of  seventy-one  members,  any  vacancy  being 
filled  from  the  second.  By  this  manner  of  promotion,  the  highest 
court  was  composed  of  the  most  learned  body  of  men  in  the  country. 
The  judicial  office  was  regarded  by  our  forefathers  with  more  reverence 
than  it  receives  from  their  descendants,  and  they  adopted  many  pre¬ 
cautions  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  preserve  its  purity.  No  person 
who  played  at  dice,  or  who  made  money  at  betting  or  any  game  of 
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chance,  was  eligible  to  judicial  office ;  nor  was' the  slave-dealer,  because 
his  trade  was  inhuman,  nor  the  usurer,  whether  he  exacted  interest  of 
the  Jew  or  Gentile.  A  person  who  had  no  fixed  occupation  was  not 
competent  to  decide  the  affairs  of  others,  and  was,  therefore,  disqualified, 
as  also  those  who  dealt  in  the  fruits  of  the  seventh  year ;  for  they  were 
not  conscientious.  Nor  would  the  Jewish  law  permit  any  relative  of 
the  accused,  or  any  person  who  might  be  benefited  by  his  condemnation 
or  death,  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity.  In  criminal  cases,  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  even  more  rigid.  An  old  man  was  incapable  of  acting  as 
judge,  because  of  the  liability  that  his  years  and  infirmities  might  warp 
his  judgment ;  a  man  who  had  never  had  children,  or  one  who  had 
exhibited  any  enmity  toward  the  accused,  was  also  ineligible.  No  judi¬ 
cial  system  of  modern  or  ancient  times  aimed  at  more  exact  justice, 
and  yet  none  was  more  merciful  to  the  offender. 

It  would  cause  a  smile  to  lighten  the  faces  of  some  of  our  judges  of 
to-day,  to  be  told  that  because  a  person  helped  them  out  of  a  boat  they 
were  incapacitated  from  trying  a  case  in  which  that  person  was  interested ; 
and  yet  such  a  slight  occurrence  was  considered  by  a  Hebrew  judge — 
Rabbi  Samuel, — sufficient  to  unfit  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  case. 
Another  rabbi  refused  to  try  a  law-suit  in  which  one  of  the  litigants 
had  brushed  a  feather  from  his  garment.  The  Hebrew  judges  were  not 
only  distinguished  for  their  impartiality  and  knowledge  of  the  law,  but 
for  their  general  learning  as  well.  They  never  required  the  services  of 
an  interpreter.  It  was  incumbent  that  at  least  two  of  the  judges  should 
be  able  to  understand  the  language  of  the  foreign  witness,  two  more 
should  be  able  to  converse  with  him,  and  another  must  be  capable  of 
both  understanding  and  conversing  with  him.  There  could  never, 
therefore,  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  or  effect  of  his  testimony. 
We  might  summarize  the  requirements  for  the  judicial  office  by  citing 
the  remark  of  Rabbi  Jehuda,  that  “  they  should  be  such  apt  and  skilful 
logicians  that  they  could  demonstrate  from  the  written  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  itself  that  all  the  reptiles  therein  declared  to  be  impure  were 
pure.1'  If  the  Jew  had  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor  which  could  not  be 
settled  in  any  other  way,  they  either  went  before  the  three  judges  or 
the  provincial  synhedrin,  and  the  matter  was  at  once  disposed  of.  No 
lawyers  were  necessary,  no  heavy  costs  were  exacted,  and  no  time  was 
lost.  Whether  the  absence  of  lawyers  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
blissful  state  of  affairs,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  It  would  not  do  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion. 

The  method  of  conducting  criminal  cases  involving  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  interesting  enough  to  warrant  me  in  going  into  some  detail. 
The  court  was  held  generally  at  the  city  gates  or  under  the  shade  of 
trees  in  the  open  air.  Besides  the  twenty-three  judges,  there  were 
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three  rows  of  twenty-three  disciples,  or  students,  who  sat  immediately  in 
front  of  the  judges.  These  students  could  participate  in  the  trial  only 
in  behalf  of  the  accused.  In  no  case  could  they  urge  anything  against 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  arrested  or  summoned,  the  prisoner  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  before  the  court.  There  was  no  lying  in  jail,  no 
necessity  to  procure  bail.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses  who  saw  the 
act  committed  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction.  The 
witnesses  were  first  taken  aside  and  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  their 
responsibility  in  testifying  against  the  accused ;  they  were  cautioned 
against  giving  hearsay  evidence,  and  reminded  of  the  fact  that  an  error, 
if  committed,  in  the  decision  of  the  court  would  be  irreparable.  The 
penalty  which  they  would  suffer,  in  case  of  perjury,  was  also  explained 
to  them, — a  false  witness  being  compelled  to  undergo  the  same  death 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  accused,  if  convicted.  In 
order  to  erect  a  still  further  safeguard  against  perjury,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  first  witness  to  act  as  executioner  and  the  second  as  assistant,  in 
carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  court.  A  majority  of  one  of  the 
judges  was  sufficient  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  but  in  order  to  convict  him 
a  majority  of  two  was  necessary.  The  accused  could  be  acquitted  on 
the  same  day  that  he  was  tried ;  while,  if  convicted,  the  sentence  could 
not  be  pronounced  until  the  succeeding  day.  After  hearing  the  testi¬ 
mony,  each  judge  voted,  giving  his  reasons,  which  were  taken  down  by 
the  scribes.  If  there  were  a  majority  of  two  for  conviction,  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  taken  to  the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
judges  time  for  reflection  and  deliberation.  During  this  interval,  they 
abstained  from  food.  Upon  the  following  morning,  the  judges  reas¬ 
sembled,  and  each  of  them  again  announced  his  vote,  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  It  was  permissible  for  any  judge  to  change  his  vote  from 
conviction  to  acquittal ;  but  one  who  had  voted  on  the  previous  day 
for  an  acquittal  could  not  subsequently  vote  for  conviction. 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  at  sunset  of  the  second  day,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  Additional 
precautions  were  provided  to  still  further  prevent  the  possible  punish¬ 
ment  by  mistake  of  an  innocent  person.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner.  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  the  time  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence,  a  man  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  bear¬ 
ing  a  white  flag.  A  short  distance  beyond  him  was  stationed  a  mes¬ 
senger  upon  horseback.  Sentence  having  been  pronounced,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  by  an  officer  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  trial.  If  any  judge,  in  the 
meantime,  bethought  himself  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  accused, 
he  motioned  to  the  flag-bearer,  who  in  turn  gave  the  signal  to  the  mes¬ 
senger  on  horseback.  The  latter  galloped  forward,  and  communicated 
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the  fact  to  the  officer  having  the  prisoner  in  charge.  The  accused  was 
thereupon  brought  back  to  the  court  for  further  examination.  The 
prisoner  was  entitled  to  a  repetition  of  this  course  as  often  as  he  or  any 
judge  could  offer  extenuating  circumstances  or  urge  any  point  in  his 
favor.  Thus,  the  condemned  criminal  was  secured  every  opportunity 
for  timely  justification.  No  avenue  of  escape  in  consonance  with  jus¬ 
tice  was  barred  to  him ;  until  the  very  moment  of  execution,  without 
the  vexatious  delay  which  the  interposition  of  an  advocate  might  occa¬ 
sion,  the  accused  could  instantaneously,  for  cause,  obtain  a  hearing. 
These  precautions  and  safeguards,  as  well  as  many  others  equally  mi¬ 
nute  and  important,  were  dictated  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  and  the  gravity  of  its  sacrifice.  Hence,  though  the 
criminal  had  himself  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent  soul,  still  every 
mitigating  circumstance  must  be  weighed  and  considered  before  he 
could  be  put  to  death.  The  life  of  the  unfortunate  victim  could  not  be 
restored  ;  yet  none  the  less  must  no  stone  be  left  unturned  to  clear  the 
accused  before  the  law  would  sanction  the  addition  of  another  death 
to  the  first.  What  a  powerful  impression  we  here  gain  of  the  sublime 
humanity  of  our  forefathers  !  What  a  rare  union  of  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  !  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  the  code  of  Hebrew  morals  exhibits.  Where  can  more 
extreme  solicitude  be  felt  for  human  life,  and  value  placed  upon  it, 
than  in  that  provision  of  Jewish  law  that  an  ox  or  other  animal  which 
has  gored  to  death  or  severely  injured  a  human  being  should  be' put  to 
death  as  though  a  responsible  criminal,  and  his  owner  should  suffer  fine 
or  penalty  ?  Another  statute — and  one  which  might  with  advantage 
be  enforced  in  our  own  day  of  tall  and  dangerous  structures, — required 
the  owners  of  buildings  to  provide  the  roofs  and  abutments  thereof 
with  fences  and  railings,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  accident.  These 
are  but  single  and  isolated  instances  of  a  code  of  laws  which  is  per¬ 
meated  and  saturated  with  a  lofty  humanitarian  spirit,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ennobling  and  elevating. 

The  rules  of  evidence  contained  in  the  Hebrew  law  are  important 
in  the  respect  that  it  was  their  object  to  render  the  conviction  of  an 
innocent  person  impossible.  Hearsay  evidence  was  not  admitted ; 
relatives  of  the  accused,  his  debtors,  creditors,  or  enemies,  and  persons 
convicted  of  fraud,  were  excluded  from  testifying  against  him.  If  con¬ 
victed,  he  was  put  to  death, — not  tortured.  Human  life  was  too  sacred 
to  admit  of  the  horrible  and  unnatural  punishments  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  English  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages.. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  mitigate  and  lessen  the  horrors  of 
death.  The  culprit  was  first  given  a  draught  which  lulled  his  senses 
and  made  him  indifferent  to  pain.  If  the  sentence  were  stoning  to 
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death,  it  was  carried  out  by  throwing  him  from  a  high  eminence,  the 
result  being  to  cause  instant  death,  by  dislocating  the  spine.  If  he 
were  to  be  burned  to  death,  he  was  placed  in  a  pit,  and  the  earth  filled 
in  up  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  a  strong  cord  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
was  placed  around  his  neck,  and  by  pulling  on  each  end  suffocation 
ensued.  When  the  jaw  fell  down,  and  the  mouth  opened,  a  lighted  wick 
was  placed  therein,  and  the  sentence  was  then  completely  carried  out. 
The  other  modes  of  death  were  strangulation  and  decapitation.  The 
former  was  performed  after  the  manner  of  burning  to  death,  the  wick 
being  omitted,  and  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  mode  adopted  by  sur¬ 
rounding  nations. 

While  murder,  adultery  and  idolatry  were  punished  by  death,  homi¬ 
cide  or  the  killing  of  a  fellow-man  by  accident  subjected  the  offender 
to  interment  in  a  city  of  refuge, — another  feature  of  the  Hebrew  law 
which  endeavored  to  modify  and  correct  a  barbarous  practice  the  Jews 
had  learned  from  other  nations.  In  Eastern  countries,  blood  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  blood.  If  one’s  kinsman  were  killed,  whether  ac¬ 
cidentally  or  not,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  surviving  relative  to  avenge 
his  death.  Under  the  Mosaic  law,  the  person  who  accidentally  slew 
another  was  taken  before  the  synhedrin  and  examined, — in  fact,  tried, 
— and,  if  it  were  found  that  the  killing  was  accidental,  he  was  then 
conducted  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  in  which  he  was  safe  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  “ goe l ,”  or  “blood  avenger.”  Here  he  was  to 
remain  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  If  the  “  goe /”  sought  him 
out  and  killed  him  in  one  of  these  cities,  he  was  himself  punished  for 
murder. 

That  a  man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven  to  be 
guilty,  is  not  a  doctrine  born  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  code  of  the  despised  Jew,  and  adds  but  another  to  the  long 
list  of  unacknowledged  debts  which  the  world  owes  to  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  But,  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Hebrew  code,  we  will  exact  no  interest ;  we  bear  our  persecutors  no 
grudge.  The  debt  cannot  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitations.  Its 
payment  has  only  been  postponed ;  and  let  us  hope  that  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilization  some  new  process  of  enlightenment  may 
be  discovered  by  which  the  eyes  of  the  most  illiberal  may  be  opened 
to  the  existence  of  the  indebtedness  which  past  generations  have  failed 
to  acknowledge. 

While  the  codes  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  to  with  pride  by 
historians,  legal  writers  and  jurists,  the  code  of  the  Hebrews  has  lain  so 
long  neglected  that  comparatively  few  of  our  scholars  are  acquainted 
with  its  smallest  details.  And  yet  much  that  we  hold  sacred  in  the 
legal  codes  of  to-day  was  born  of  Jewish  thought  and  was  first  applied 
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to  Jewish  life.  In  a  page  of  the  “blue  laws”  of  Connecticut  can  be 
found  more  illiberality  than  in  a  volume  of  the  Hebrew  law.  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  student  and  historian 
will  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  open  wide  the  book  into  whose  pages 
we  have  merely  glanced  to-night,  and  spread  before  the  world  the  many 
rich  and  ennobling  lessons  with  which  it  is  replete  ?  And  may  it  not  also 
come  to  pass  that  part  of  the  seed  which  I  have  endeavored  to  sow  this 
evening  may  germinate  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  this 
association,  causing  them  to  follow  the  path  I  have  but  opened  to  their 
vision,  until  they  reach  the  harvest-field  that  lies  beyond,  and  there 
gather  the  rich  reward  of  their  labors?  They  will  find  that  the  flowers 
I  have  culled  are  but  indifferent  specimens  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
collection,  growing  in  Eastern  luxuriance  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
And,  if,  in  comparing  them  with  the  more  familiar  ones  of  Western 
growth,  they  discover  but  little  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  so 
many  centuries,  they  must  remember  that  the  Creator  of  the  World, 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  planted 
the  first  seed  in  the  Orient,  and  that  His  chosen  workmen  were  the 
children  of  Israel,  who,  five  thousand  years  ago,  declared  as  their  maxim 
that  “  without  the  law  civilization  perishes.”  Daniel  P.  Hays. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ahavath  Chesed  Association. — A  large  audience  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the 
above  Association,  to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of  the  season  and  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  “  Association  Day,”  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  occasion.  An  in¬ 
teresting  programme  had  been  prepared,  one  of  the  main  features  of  which  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Huebsch,  who  pointed  out  the  value  of  union  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Judaism,  the  importance  of  our  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations, 
and  the  part  yet  to  be  played  by  them  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  lecturer  of 
the  evening  was  M.  Warley  Platzek,  Esq.,  who  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  “  Israel  and  Islam,”  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Musical 
and  literary  exercises  closed  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  which  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  course.  Below  we  give  the  programme  : 

i,  Opening  address, — Rev.  Dr.  A.  Huebsch;  2,  piano  solo, — “  Rigoletto,”  Franz 
Liszt, — Miss  Sarah  Cohn  ;  3,  lecture, — “  Israel  and  Islam,” — M.  Warley  Platzek,  Esq. ; 
4,  violin  solo, — “  Ninth  Concerto,”  Beriot, — Mr.  I.  Kern  ;  5,  recitation, — scene  from 
the  “  Merchant  of  Venice,” — Mr.  Henry  L.  Phillips;  6,  song, — “When  the  Tide 
Comes  In,”  Millard, — Mr.  Jay  C.  Taylor  ;  7,  recitation, — “  The  Lady  Eleonora  von 
Alleyne,” — Mr.  M.  W.  Benjamin ;  8,  violoncello  solo, — Mr.  Joseph  Salinger. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  following  officers  for  the  year  1 881-2 
were  elected  :  Samuel  B.  Hamburger,  President;  Albert  Stern,  Vice-President;  S.  E. 
Einstein,  Recording  Secretary ;  Jacob  Flaschner,  Financial  Secretary ;  Louis  Duschner, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  L.  Wolfe,  Librarian. 

Boston. — The  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  writes  :  “The 
above  Association  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  State  last  January,  with  Edward 
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S.  Goulston  President,  Israel  Cohen  Vice-President,  A.  P.  Spitz  Treasurer,  A.  L. 
Fishel  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  of  which  the  above  officers  are  a  portion.  The  committee  on  procuring  .a 
hall  are  considering  the  advisability  of  renting  Minot  Hall  for  a  term  of  years,  and  an 
entertainment  is  to  be  given  there  in  May,  at  which  time  the  Association  will  fully  de¬ 
cide  regarding  the  matter.  The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  number  of  members  will  be  greatly  increased 
this  year  and  the  Association  prove  a  great  success.  The  present  strength  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  two  hundred  members,  and  when  established  in  its  hall  it  will  be  furnished 
as  a  gymnasium,  reading-room  and  library,  and  will  have  a  stage  erected,  so  as  to  give 
entertainments.” 

Jacksonville,  Florida. — The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Literary  Association  has 
been  organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  James  Landsberg ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Louis  Burkhim  ;  Treasurer,  Louis  Berlack ;  Secretary,  Eugene  Oberdorfer  ; 
Librarian,  M.  S.  Taylor;  Directors  :  Jacob  E.  Cohen,  Jacob  E.  Solomons,  A.  S.  Burk¬ 
him.  We  have  received  a  neatly-printed  copy  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  we  notice  with 
regret  the  absence  of  anything  to  stamp  the  Association  as  Jewish,  except  the  limitation 
of  membership  to  Israelites.  Unless  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  such  as  to  give 
it  a  right  to  the  title  of  “  Hebrew,”  this  is  a  narrow  and  uncalled-for  restriction.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Jacksonville  Association  will  soon  wheel  into  line 
with  its  fellows  and  become  worthy  of  its  name.  The  provision  for  fining  committee¬ 
men,  who,  having  accepted  appointments,  wilfully  neglect  their  duties,  is  sensible, 
and,  if  strictly  enforced,  will  be  productive  of  good  results. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Secretary  writes  :  “  At  our  last  meeting,  held  on  April 
26th,  we  voted  to  donate  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  our  Hebrew  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Russian  Relief  Society.  An  entertainment  takes  place 
next  Wednesday  evening,  May  3d,  and  we  will  forward  you  the  programme.  A  general 
meeting  takes  place  May  8th  next,  when  we  shall  take  action  on  ‘Association  Day,’ 
(better  late  than  never  !)  organize  a  ‘  conversational  club,’  and  arrange  for  our  ‘  anni¬ 
versary,’  and  transact  other  matters  of  interest.  We  will  forward  particulars  after  the 
meeting.” 

Philadelphia. — Mr.  A.  A.  Solomon  has  been  elected  director  for  two  years,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Morris  Newburger,  resigned.  The  entertainment  season  closed  with  a 
grand  concert  on  the  evening  of  April  18th.  The  selections  were  rather  too  severely 
classical  for  a  mixed  audience,  but  were  well  rendered.  In  the  Jewish  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Association’s  rooms,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Jastrow  and  Mayer  Sulzberger,  Esq.,  have 
appeared  since  our  last  issue.  Dr.  Jastrow’s  lecture  was  entitled  “  Chips  from  Talmudic 
Work-Shops,”  and,  while  only  an  erudite  scholar  could  have  written  it,  it  was  intensely 
interesting,  even  to  an  audience  composed  principally  of  young  folks, — another  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  instituting  and  carrying  out  a  series  of  lectures  of  the  high  order  of  those 
composing  this  course.  Mr.  Sulzberger  gave  an  extemporaneous  address,  which  might 
be  called  “A  Dissertation  on  Persecution  in  General  and  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Particular.”  The  lecturer  having  failed  to  do  his  audience  the  justice  of  preparation, 
failed  also  to  do  himself  the  justice  of  treating  the  subject  in  a  connected  or  purposeful 
manner.  While  his  speech  contained  many  good  points,  these  were  not  always  brought 
forward  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  attention  or  to  impress  those  of  his  hearers  previously 
unfamiliar  with  the  same  thoughts. 

Association  Day  was  celebrated  in  grand  style  by  an  entertainment  in  Institute 
Hall,  above  the  Association’s  rooms,  witnessed  by  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever 
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present  at  a  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  gathering.  The  “miscellaneous” 
portion  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  humorous  reading  by  Mr.  Jacob  Sulzberger, 
a  cornet  solo  by  Mr.  Schultz,  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Massman,  a  reading  from 
“  Hamlet”  (Act  II.,  Scene  1,)  by  Isaac  N.  Solis,  Esq., — which  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention  as  an  appreciative  and  natural  interpretation  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
reading  of  extraordinary  merit, — and  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Mawson.  The  speeches, 
all  of  which  had  the  merit  of  exceeding  brevity,  were  three  in  number.  S.  M. 
Hyneman,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Association,  set  forth  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  claims  upon  the  cordial  support  of  the  community.  He  urged  members 
to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  its  affairs  than  the  mere  payment  of  dues,  and  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  “  Associate  Organization,”  alluding  to  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  young 
men  composing  that  body  and  the  high  character  of  their  literary  exercises,  and  said  that 
this  alone  was  a  proof  of  the  good  work  done  and  doing.  He  also  spoke  of  the  library  ^ 
and  stated  that  a  subscription  (at  present  amounting  to  something  like  four  hundred 
dollars,)  was  on  foot  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Adolph  Eicholz,  president  of  the  Associate  Organization,  spoke  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  in  fostering  a  friendly  feeling  among 
the  Jews  of  our  city  and  in  elevating  their  standard  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  by 
diffusing  Jewish  knowledge.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
organization  he  represented,  and  the  large  attendance  upon  its  meetings  (ninety  to  one 
hundred,)  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested  in  its  proceedings.  He  called  attention, 
also,  to  the  large  number  of  active  members  who  had  entered  the  Association  as  asso¬ 
ciates  and  had  received  their  training  in  the  Organization. 

Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen  was  the  last  speaker.  Pie  called  attention  to  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  HebrewAssociation,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  question :  “  What  is  the  true  field  of  usefulness  of  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Asso¬ 
ciations  ?”  He  found  the  answer  in  their  title  of  Hebrew.  It  means  a  language,  a  race,' 
a  religion ;  a  literature  beyond  comparison,  a  history  without  parallel,  a  mission  un¬ 
equalled  and  unending.  To  study  that  language,  that  history,  that  religion,  should  be 
our  fixed  and  determinate  purpose,  and  entertainments,  speeches  and  balls  should  be 
made  secondary  to  this  prime  object.  Rapidly  sketching  the  wonderful  history  of  Israel, 
he  showed  how  the  best  of  modern  philosophical  tenets  are  to  be  found  in  our  ancient 
volumes,  and  urged  their  study  as  the  means  of  attaining  true  culture,  rather  than  the 
shallow  pretence  of  the  present  day.  We  need  not  fear,  that,  in  pursuing  this  study,  we 
shall  be  cultivating  an  ill-timed  exclusiveness.  The  best  intellects-  of  the  world  are 
now,  as  ever,  at  work  upon  the  “  eternal  Jew,” — a  question  which  still  remains  a,  living 
enigma,  baffling  speculation  and  falsifying  prediction.  By  knowledge  only  cbulcl  we  suc¬ 
cessfully  refute  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  us ;  by  labor  only  could  we  truly  fulfil  the 
mission  of  civilization  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

In  the  morning,  Rev.  S.  Morais  and  Rev.  George  Jacobs  addressed  their  congre¬ 
gations  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  and  Hon.  Emanuel  Furth 
delivered  an  eloquent  lecture  to  the  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun,  having  been  invited 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  occupy  that  pulpit  for  the  occasion. 

The  Hebrew  Literary  Association  was  formed  last  October,  under  the  auspices 
and  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  rabbi  of  the  Rodef  Sholem  congregation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Association  is  to  familiarize  the  rising  generation  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Jewish  literature  and  history.  Meetings  have 
been  held  every  alternate  week,  in  the  parlor  of  the  synagogue,  Broad  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Streets.  The  Association  is  open  to  young  Israelites  of  both  sexes,  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination  whatever.  There  are  no  dues,  no  permanent  president ;  but  each  member 
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in  turn  presides  at  the  meetings  and  an  executive  committee  arranges  the  exercises, 
which  consist  of  a  lecture,  followed  by  a  discussion,  reading  of  an  essay,  and  a  review 
©fjprevious  meetings,  etc.  During  the  season  which  closed  May  3d,  eleven  lectures 
were  delivered.  Dr.  Jastrow  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  “  The  Prophets;”  he 
also  gave  one  lecture  on  “  The  Book  of  Esther,”  and  one  in  which  he  exposed  the  er¬ 
roneous  statements  made  by  Madame  Ragozin,  in  her  article  in  the  Century  magazine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hirsch  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  How  to  Read  the  Bible,”  Rev.  George 
Jacobs  lectured  on  “  The  Beauties  of  the  Bible,”  Rev.  S.  Morais  gave  two  lectures  on 
The  Books  of  the  Bible  and  the  Oral  Law,”  and  Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen  lectured  on 
*t  Egypt  and  the  Jews.  ”  The  essays  were  by  the  members,  and  principally  on  Jewish 
subjects. 

There  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  members  at  the  meetings.  The 
opportunities  the  Association  offers  will,  no  doubt,  be  better  appreciated  as  they  be¬ 
come  known.  The  aim  is  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  the  prospects  are  quite  en¬ 
couraging. 

-PORTLAND,  Oregon. — The  members  of  the  Portland  Association  have  now  before 
"’them  abenefit  derived  directly  from  their  Purim  ball.  Mr.  D.  Solis  Cohen,  before  his 
•  departure  for  the  East,  donated  to  the  society  a  sum  of  money  as  a  beginning  towards 
a  library  fund,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  before  his  return  the  Association  would 
take  measures  to  put  his  idea  into  practical  operation.  The  Association,  with  the 
■  energy  that  has  characterized  all  its  actions,  put  itself  to  the  task.  With  this  donation 
and  several  smaller  ones,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Purim  ball,  it  has  been  able 
to  purchase  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  volumes  of  standard  literature.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  is  an  encyclopaedia,  a  “ Webster,”  unabridged,  Gibbon’s  “Rome,”  Macaulay’s 
«  England,”  Scott’s,  Thackeray’s,  Dickens’s,  Bulwer’s  and  other  standard  works,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  novels  of  lesser  value.  The  President  has  appointed,  as  committee 
to.  take  charge  of  the  library,  Mr.  I.  Leeser  Cohen,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  William 
Steinheisser  and  Solomon  Blumauer.  We  expect  to  hear  from  them  shortly.  Alj 
the  actions  of  this  Association  are  tending  to  bind  it  more  and  more  to  the  people,  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  Associations  in  the  country. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

Th^  pAGGATOUNS  :  A  Tribe  of  Jewish  Origin  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  A  Review. 

fire  have  received  a  copy  of  this  interesting  notice  of  a  little-known  tribe  of  African 
Helfcews.  The  article  shows  commendable  diligence  upon  the  part  of  the  writer. 


VOL.  II. 


TEBETH,  5642. 


No.  2. 


MEDIAEVAL  JEWS. 


HE  lecture,  entitled  “  Three  Jews,”  which  was  delivered  be¬ 


fore  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  'Philadelphia  by  Emanuel  Cohen, 


Esq.,  of  Scranton,  treats  of  a  highly  interesting  subject  in  an  able 
and  scholarly  manner.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Cohen  will  be  invited  to 
repeat  the  lecture  elsewhere,  but  that,  before  he  again  presents  it 
to  the  consideration  of  an  audience,  he  will  correct  an  error  of  fact, 
and  a  consequent  faulty  conclusion,  to  which  we  here  draw  his 
attention.  Mr.  Cohen  says  : 

“  The  Dark  Ages  were  of  deeper  than  Egyptian  darkness,  for 
Judaism.  With  the  death  of  Maimonides,  began  an  unhappy  degen¬ 
eration  which  culminated  in  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  religious 
thought  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  .  .  .  Israel, 

withdrawing  itself  into  its  shell  of  doggedness,  found  solace  in  the 

grandeur  of  an  unfulfilled  mission . With  a  glowing 

exception  here  and  there,  a  great  poet  or  an  acute  mathematician, 
intellectual  activity  among  the  Jews  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

The  last  of  the  five  centuries  which  follow  the  time  of  Maimonides 
was  the  darkest  of  that  dreary  series.” 

This  is  not  so.  To  prove  that  learning  did  not  die  with  Mai¬ 
monides  in  Jewish  congregations  throughout  Europe,  it  will  suffice 
to  name  but  a  few,  and  those  only  among  the  most  eminent,  of 
Hebrew  writers.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  produced  hundreds  of  Jews  eminent  in  every 
walk  of  life,  of  whom  we  may  cite  the  following:  Isaac  Israeli  of 
Toledo,  astronomer  and  mathematician,  author  of  “  YcsocC  Olam  ;” 
Nachmanides  of  Gerona,  known  by  his  multifarious  works,  but 
principally  by  his  commentaries  ;  Badrasi,  or  Bedrasi,  of  Barcelona, 
made  famous  particularly  by  his  “  Bechinath  OlamA  a  metaphysical 
work  almost  unique  in  literature  ;  Solomon  Ben  Addereth,  a  pro¬ 
lific  writer,  who,  seeing  the  evil  results  of  too  close  a  study  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  prohibited  it  to  all  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age ;  Chasdai  Kreskas,  a  philosopher  of  vast  erudition,  whose 
“Or  Adondl"  contains  profound  and  original  thoughts;  Simeon 
Duran,  author  of  valuable  works  on  theology  and  casuistry;  Peri- 
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phot  Duran,  grammarian  and  satirist ;  Isaac  Arama,  a  commentator 
and  homilist,  whose  voluminous  book,  “  Akedath  IzhakC  enjoys 
universal  renown  among  the  learned  of  our  people ;  and  Joseph  Albo, 
more  widely  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  author  since  Maimon- 
ides,  by  reason  of  his  book,  “  Ickarim”  in  which  he  opposes  the 
system  of  the  great  sage  of  Cordova,  that  sets  Judaism  upon  a  creed 
composed  of  thirteen  fundamental  articles.  To  France  we  owe 
the  Ibn  Tibbons,  Hebrew  translators  of  Arabic  works ;  the 
Kimchis,  Biblical  expositors,  grammarians  and  lexicographers; 
Gersonides,  the  prolific  writer,  commentator,  scientist  and  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  and  Joseph  Ha-Cohen,  the  touching  historian  of  our  sor¬ 
rows  in  France  and  Turkey.  Germany  gave  us  the  family  of  Asher, 
Talmudical  luminaries,  and,  to  mention  no  other,  Elias  the  Levite, 
called,  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  “  Bachur ,”  an  independent 
critic  and  exegetist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Italy  furnishes  a 
long  list  of  persons  and  congregations  of  high  culture  :  the  versa¬ 
tile  poet  and  commentator,  Immanuel ;  Azariah  de  Rossi,  who  may 
be  called  the  father  of  modern  criticism  ;  Leon  de  Modena,  trenchant 
as  a  theologian,  homilist,  and  anti-Kabbalistic  writer ;  Obadia  Sforno, 
who  joined  to  medical  skill  philosophical  ability  of  a  high  order; 
Leone  Abarbanel  (son  of  the  great  Don  Isaac),  who  wrote  a  philo¬ 
sophical  work  in  Italian,  entitled  “  Dialoghi  d' Amove!' 

And  this  brings  to  mind  a  name  which  must  be  set  apart  for 
individual  mention  and  distinguished  honor.  Don  Isaac  Abarba¬ 
nel  was  a  trusted  Minister  of  State  under  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  patron  and  the  accession  of  a  new  king 
(John  II.),  he  was  forced  by  political  intrigues  to  flee  from  his 
native  country.  He  sought  consolation  in  study,  but  alter  a  time 
entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  He  was  among  those 
exiled  by  the  infamous  edict  of  1492,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
ended  his  days  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1508. 
He  wrote  Scriptural  commentaries  and  a  number  of  apologetic 
and  philosophical  treatises,  his  works  “  being  marked  by  glowing 
enthusiasm  for  Judaism,  a  comparative  independence  of  spirit,  vast 
research,  and  elegant  Hebrew  diction.” 

We  have  thus  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  men  of  genius  in  every 
European  country  where  Jews  were  permitted  to  dwell,  extending 
from  the  death  of  Maimonides  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  we  have  omitted  many  equally  worthy  of  mention. 
The  list  of  celebrated  physicians  is  endless,  and  The  Bulletin  has 
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not  space  enough  in  its  whole  issue  to  give  the  names  of  writers  of 
minor  repute.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  activity  on  the 
part  of  writers  bespeaks  a  far  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  readers, 
and  the  readers  who  could  call  forth  such  productions  as  those  we 
have  cited  must  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  culture.  Mr. 
Cohen  makes  the  grave  blunder  of  mistaking  the  Judengassen  of 
Germany  for  the  world  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  those  very  Juden- 
gassen  the  Jewish  mind  was  far  from  stagnating,  for  out  of  them 
came  a  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  a  Hertz  Wessel. 

But,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  itself, — that  period  immediately  preceding  the  era 
of  the  great  Mendelssohn,  which  Mr.  Cohen  terms  “the  darkest  of  the 
dreary  series.”  Had  that  darkness  any  existence  save  in  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  imagination,  the  radiance  of  one  name  alone  might  dispel 
it.  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  physician,  philosopher,  preacher,  printer 
and  publicist,  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1605.  As  we  propose  to  give 
hereafter  an  extended  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  invaluable  ser¬ 
vices  he  rendered  to  his  people  and  to  his  religion,  we  shall  now 
only  state  that  he  wrote,  and  issued  from  his  printing-press  at 
Amsterdam,  works  in  the  Spanish,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  English 
languages ;  and  to  his  exertions  was  it  due  that  Cromwell  tacitly 
permitted  the  Jews  to  settle  once  more  in  England,  from  which 
country  they  had  been  excluded  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
In  that  same  century,  flourished  Solomon  d’Oliveira,  also  a  native 
of  Lisbon,  a  grammarian  and  astronomer  of  repute ;  Benjamin 
Musaphia,  born  in  Barcelona,  who  practiced  medicine  in  the  cities 
of  Gluck  and  Hamburg,  made  valuable  addenda  to  the  Talmudical 
lexicon  of  Rabbi  Nathan  of  Rome,  and,  besides  writing  Scriptural 
commentaries,  published  a  treatise  on  “  Potable  Gold,”  and  prose¬ 
cuted  researches  into  the  course  and  causes  of  the  ocean-tides;  and 
we  close,  without  completing  the  list,  by  mentioning  David  Nieto, 
born  in  Venice  in  1654,  a  physician,  astronomer  and  philosopher, 
who  was  elected  Grand  Rabbi  of  London  in  1701  ;  author  of  writ¬ 
ings  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  Italian,  Hebrew  and  Spanish 
languages,  he  is  best  known  by  his  “  Matteh  Dan,”  a  defence  of 
our  traditional  laws,  composed  in  imitation  of  the  “  Cuzari  ”  of 
Judah  Ha-Levi. 

This  array  of  names  (and  the  number  might  readily  be  increased 
tenfold,)  shows  conclusively,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  the  populations  among  whom  they  dwelt,  and 
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the  brutal  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  Jews  of 
Mediaeval  Europe  were  continuously  devoted  to  liberal  pursuits, 
cultivating  assiduously  their  sacred  language  and  its  literature,  but 
also  entering  boldly  into  every  domain  of  speculation  or  research 
open  to  the  human  intellect. 


Oakland  and  Cleveland  follow  Portland  and  St.  Louis  in  ex¬ 
tending  material  aid  to  our  suffering  brethren  who  have  fled  hither 
from  persecuting  Russia.  Who  is  the  next  candidate  for  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  roll  of  honor  ? 


An  anonymous  contribution  of  five  dollars  towards  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  Russian  refugees  has  been  received  by  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  handed  to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  branch  of  the  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  the  associated 
societies  to  the  fact  that  the  assessment  has  been  fixed  for  the 
current  year.  Prompt  remittances  will  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
our  work  unhampered.  “  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 


The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Union  of  San  Francisco  is  making 
efforts  in  the  right  direction  which  are  worthy  of  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  letter  which  we  reprint  from  the  Hebrew  Observer 
breathes  a  spirit  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  prevailing  in  every 
Hebrew  Association.  The  Y.  M.  H.  U.  will  succeed  because  it 
deserves  success. 


We  commend  to  the  attentive  reading  and  reflective  consider¬ 
ation  of  every  member  of  every  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the  address  by  Rev. 
S.  Morais,  which  he  has  denominated  “  A  Talk,”  rather  than  a 
formal  lecture.  Carefully  avoiding  dry  linguistic  disquisitions  or 
philosophical  hair-splitting,  he  shows  in  interesting  style  a  few  of 
the  many  glaring  errors  into  which  Professor  Smith  has  been  led 
by  one-sided  training.  All  Jews,  no  matter  what  their  opinions 
upon  ritualistic  matters  may  be,  will  welcome  this  refutation,  by  so 
high  an  authority,  of  an  insidious  work. 
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A  TALK.* 


Members  of  the  “  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association 

OU  have  my  warm  sympathy  in  the  difficulties  with  which  you  are 


X  beset,  and  which  you  must  deem  it  a  duty  to  overcome.  The 
name  you  have  chosen  denotes  the  aim  of  your  endeavors.  It  is  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive.  Not  as  indicative  of  a  proselytizing 


spirit,  for,  whether  the  range  of  your  acquaintance  with  the  history 


and  literature  of  your  people  be  wide  or  narrow,  you  must,  at  all  events, 
have  learned  our  cherished  principle.  We  hold  that  human  progress  is  a 
law  of  God.  Under  that  law,  religions  receive  an  educational  mission. 


They  will  exist  so  long  as  they  perform  this  assigned  charge.  When 


they  have  ceased  to  act  their  parts,  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  fiat, 
they  breed  the  worm  that  gnaws  upon  their  vitals.  Decay  follows,  and 
what  is  wearing  away  is  superseded  by  that  which  contains  in  itself  the 
germ  of  a  higher  development. 

Vju  understand  this  principle;  hence,  the  attempt  to  win  for  the 
Synagogue  the  people  attending  the  Church  is  foreign  to  your  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  master  of  linguistic  science  who 
fills  the  professor’s  chair  at  Oxford,  you  entertain  no  fear  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  your  belief.  You  do  not  think  that,  to  avoid  the  fate  which  the 
world-renowned  Max  Muller  has  predicted  for  it,  by  reason  of  its  limi¬ 
tation,  you  must  organize  a  body  of  missionaries,  and  send  them  in 
quest  of  converts.  Conservatism  and  not  proselytism  is  your  aim. 
Yet  this  is  far-reaching  and  comprehensive,  for  conservatism  implies  a 
watchful  foresight  to  avoid  dissolution, — alertness,  and  not  inertness, — 
an  irrepressible  activity,  and  not  passiveness.  You  have  undertaken  a 
work  demanding  your  combined  energies.  You  mean  to  co-operate 
in  preserving  the  faith  upon  which  progressive  creeds  lean  for  support. 
You  will  preserve  it  in  America  by  the  means  which  alone  can  insure 
its  perpetuity  everywhere — by  knowledge. 

But  the  hindrances  which  have  always  arisen  to  perplex  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  obligation  increase  incessantly.  They  have  become 
appalling  as  they  have  grown  in  number.  You  may  control  a  tendency 
to  divert  your  institution  from  its  legitimate  object.  You  may  labor  to 
place  it  at  the  service  of  Judaism  through  the  republic  of  letters.  But 
will  you  succeed  as  well  in  making  the  mind  of  Jewish  youths  proof 
against  a  soul-withering  literature  ?  Will  you,  who  wish  to  be  intelli¬ 
gently  devoted  to  the  grand  cause  you  have  espoused, — will  you,  whom 
I  could  not  reasonably  advise  to  close  the  ears  to  arguments  jarring 
with  accepted  ideas. — will  you,  I  say,  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
learned  incredulity,  and  continue  in  very  truth  a  “  young  men’s 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  Philadelphia,  Saturday  evening, 
November  19th,  1881,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Morais. 
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Hebrew  association  ”?  .  .  .  You  have,  indeed,  my  warm  sympathy 

in  the  trials  to  which  you  are  exposed.  Would  I  had  the  power  to 
render  you  invulnerable,  and  keep  you  thoroughly  panoplied  for  the 
defence  ! 

You  turn  on  one  side,  and  hear  in  incisive  language  an  all-destructive 
theory.  The  universe  sprang  up  of  itself.  What  we  have  been  wont 
to  call  the  law  of  Supreme  Wisdom  is  argued  against  with  a  force 
worthy  of  a  righteous  cause.  All  above  and  around  us  is  declared,  not 
the  result  of  design,  but  a  casualty  to  which  our  ignorance  has  applied 
the  name  of  law.  Aye,  a  casualty,  that  indefinable  creation  of 
methodical  madness.  You  hear  that  soul-shrinking  theory,  because  it 
is  flourished  abroad  with  trumpet-sound.  You  cannot  avoid  hearing 
it,  because  it  is  re-echoed  by  a  press  which  caters  to  a  vitiated  taste — 
to  sensation.  Thus,  the  noblest  of  human  incentives, — the  thought 
of  God,  whose  loving  kindness  is  inimitably  traced,  but  which  becomes 
manifest  to  us  most  sensibly  in  the  organic  structure  of  our  bodies, 
open  to  countless  enjoyments, — that  incentive  to  copy  the  Archetype 
of  goodness,  runs  the  danger  of  being  stamped  out  of  your  nature  by 
lessons  that  teach  negation.* * 

You  are  asked  to  point  with  your  finger  to  a  personal  Creator  behind 
the  planets  that  whirl  through  space,  and  the  sun  that  gives  light  and 
heat ;  and,  as  you  cannot  answer  “  Here  He  is,”  “In  this  spot  we  have 
laid  hold  of  the  moving  Spirit  of  worlds,”  therefore  you  are  taunted 
with  credulity.  Then  you  are  shown  pestilence,  but  not  life-giving  and 
life-restoring  air  ;  volcanoes,  but  not  the  opposite  islands  rich  with  vege¬ 
tation.  Then  you  are  asked  to  eat  the  poisonous  upas,  but  not  the 
sweet  orange,  so  that  you  may  deny  the  existence  of  heavenly  benefi¬ 
cence.  At  one  fell  stroke,  the  support  of  social  virtue  would  be  cut 
from  under  you  to  make  you  stand  on  the  shifting  ground  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  What  prophets  saw  as  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  on  high, 
what  thinkers  discovered  in  their  profound  researches,  what  has  evoked 
the  tenderest  and  sublimest  outpourings  of  the  heart,  is  set  before 
you  in  hideous  colors  to  elicit  from  your  lips  a  blasphemous  declara¬ 
tion  :  “  There  is  no  God.”  Broad  must  be  the  knowledge  which  can 
shield  you  from  the  peril  of  having  God  plucked  out  of  your  souls. 
Built  upon  foundations  of  adamant  must  be  the  faith  which  can  raise 
you  above  the  temptation  of  turning  away  from  the  spiritual  Guide  of 
morality  and  choosing  as  a  standard  the  earth-born  and  earth-bound 
experience  of  self-interest.  You  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  understand  the  struggle  of  intelligent  youths  to  gain  a  mastery 
over  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age. 

*  I  allude  to  Ingersoll’s  writings,  recently  published  in  various  periodicals  through 

•  the  country. 
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But,  after  all,  atheistical  frenzy  may  vainly  exhaust  itself  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  drag  you  into  the  maze  of  destructive  errors.  For  those  reared 
in  the  belief  of  one  absolute  Being,  who  shares  His  powers  with  neither 
good  nor  evil  spirits,  but  who  Himself  creates,  sustains  and  saves,  may 
hesitate  to  break  off  their  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign  Lord,  even  if 
they  are  unable  to  controvert  all  which  unbelief  alleges.  The  greater 
danger  you  incur  lies  in  the  facility  of  being  estranged  from  the  Law  that 
has  proclaimed  and  sanctified  duties.  You  may  escape  the  meshes  which 
atheism  spreads  on  one  side,  but  as  you  turn  to  the  other  you  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  snares  of  infidelity.  For  writings  impugning  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  holy  books  are  now  being  multiplied,  and,  as  some  emanate 
from  individuals  presumably  conversant  with  a  subject  which  has  formed 
a  specialty  in  their  assiduous  studies,  you  are  harassed  and  bewildered. 
You  have  every  reason  to  think  that  to  tell  communities  :  “  The  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  a  post-Mosaic  invention  in  the  interest  of  an  exclusive  Church,” 
is  to  expose  morality  to  the  loss  of  its  most  effective  support.  But  who 
can  blame  you,  if,  on  meeting  with  that  startling  assertion  in  books 
written  by  professors  of  Biblical  exegesis,  your  thoughts  become  entan¬ 
gled  and  your  understanding  distracted  ?  I,  who  have  had  occasion, 
time  and  again,  to  experience  those  harrowing  feelings, — I,  who  have 
often  prayed,  like  the  Psalmist :  “  Lord  !  open  Thou  my  eyes,  that  I  may 
behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law,” — will  not  condemn  you; 
only  I  will  remind  you  of  the  aim  of  a  11  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associa¬ 
tion.”  It  is  to  hold  up  the  faith  by  the  spreading  of  a  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  literature,  not  as  an  accomplishment  on  which  to  pride  our¬ 
selves,  but  as  an  instrument  to  search  out  truth.  To  effect  that  manly 
object,  pleasure  has  necessarily  to  be  minimized  and  instruction 
increased. 

I  confess  that,  shortly  after  my  having  received  your  invitation  to 
speak,  I  fancied  I  could  be  of  some  service.  I  designed  delivering 
an  essay  which  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  prepare 
and  possibly  an  advantage  to  others  to  hear  or  read.  But  I  could 
not  command  the  time  nor  devote  the  undivided  attention  needed.  For 
I  wished  that  my  essay  should  present  a  methodically  arranged  refu¬ 
tation  of  a  work  that  has  created  a  stir  in  literary  circles.  The  main 
objectionable  points  in  the  twelve  lectures  of  William  Robertson  Smith 
were  to  have  drawn  forth  from  me  a  dispassionate  exposition  of  the 
views  which  intelligent  conservatism  holds.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
the  learned  gentleman  I  have  just  named  has  occupied  the  exalted 
position  of  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Biblical  Hermeneutics 
in  the  Free  College  of  Aberdeen.  Recently,  he  has  added  to  his  fame 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  discourses,  delivered  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  under  this  title  :  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.” 
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With  surpassing  erudition,  he  has  succeeded  in  condensing  for  the 
English-speaking  public  all  that  the  German  school  has  speculated  about 
in  its  rampant  criticism.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  disproval  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  has  yet  appeared.*  Hence  my  eager  wish  to  undertake  it  in  your 
presence  on  behalf  of  conservatism.  For  some  of  you,  like  myself,  may 
have  been  approached  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  intimating  that  the 
bulwark  of  Mosaism  has  received  its  deadliest  blow.  It  behooved  me, 
therefore,  to  remove  baneful  impressions.  I  ought  to  have  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Professor  Smith’s  book  is  not  a  sharp-edged  axe  uprooting 
our  belief ;  that  the  champion  of  neologism  has  not  succeeded  by  his 
carefully-aimed  onslaughts  in  pulling  down  a  single  stone  from  the  fabric 
of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  But  I  was  baffled  in  my  intention. 
And  yet  I  am  loth  to  let  a  production  very  apt  to  mislead,  circulate 
among  the  youths  of  my  people,  without  my  offering  a  word  of  caution¬ 
ary  advice.  Exceedingly  inadequate  as  my  strictures  will  be,  I  shall 
nevertheless  venture  to  set  them  forth.  They  will  not  prove  altogether 
useless  if  they  can  but  serve  as  a  recommendation  from  a  friend  to  pause 
before  assenting  to  opinions  radically  subversive  of  Mosaism. 

Well ;  we  who  have  no  dogmas  to  swear  by,  except  the  declaration 
of  God’s  oneness, — “  Adonai  EchadN  — are  scarcely  affected  by  the 
agitation  among  critics  respecting  the  authorship  of  various  portions  of 
the  Bible.  David  may  not  have  penned  a  sentence.  Even  the  fifty- 
first  psalm  may  mean  anything  save  an  open  confession  of  the  penitent 
king,  (the  heading  thereof  may  be,  forsooth,  a  satire  by  some  of  his 
political  enemies  !)  Solomon  may  have  been  unfit  to  draw  for  us 
maxims  of  moral  purity  from  the  source  of  Divine  wisdom.  The  “  Pro¬ 
verbs  ”  may  be  an  ante-dated  collection  of  popular  aphorisms.  Isaiah’s 
vision  may  not  have  stretched  beyond'  Zion  hills.  What  relates  to  the 
Chaldean  exile  and  the  restoration  under  Cyrus  may  h:ive  proceeded 
from  a  namesake  and  later  successor  of  the  prince  of  oratory,  who,  like 
him,  knew  how  to  speak  words  that  burn.  Daniel  may  be  altogether  a 
myth.  The  writings  attributed  to  that  Babylonian  captive  may  have 
emanated  from  some  one  who  could  cleverly  employ  with  much  ease  both 
the  Chaldaic  and  the  Hebrew.  That  great  unknown,  under  the  veil  of 
dreams,  may  have  desired  to  reanimate  his  people  oppressed  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  ;  that  is,  two  full  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
the  Maccabees.  All  that  might  be  true,  and  still  the  foundations  of 
Judaism  would  not  shake. 

I  could,  however,  if  I  so  chose,  expose  huge  errors  of  logic  and 
judgment  upon  this  score  in  the  distinguished  disciple  of  German 
academies.  Thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  could  astonish  you  by 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  a  refutation  is  in  course  of  preparation 
by  Professor  Watts  of  Belfast. 
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stating  that,  in  contending  against  the  views  heretofore  accepted, — the 
views  which  ascribe  to  David,  as  genuine  outpourings  of  the  minstrel 
king,  the  effusions  bearing  his  name, — Professor  Smith  triumphantly 
quotes  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  He  meets  there  singu¬ 
lar  Aramaisms,  and,  bolstered  up  by  the  teachings  of  his  school,  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  David,  but  a  man  who  ordinarily  spoke  the 
Aramaic,  wrote  that  psalm.  The  absurdity  is  too  glaring  not  to  be 
detected  at  a  glance.  Imagine  the  editor  of  a  book  exceptionally 
beautiful  as  a  standard  of  the  sacred  language,  retaining  a  piece  which 
is  a  mongrel  composition  !  Would,  for  example,  a  piece  which  intro¬ 
duced  the  words  “  morgen  ”  for  “  morning,”  and  “  nacht  ”  for  “night,” 
receive  admission  into  a  standard  book  of  English  literature?  Is  it 
not,  then,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Aramaisms  found  in  the 
quoted  psalm  were  words  common  to  both  languages,  but  used  only  in 
poetical  style  by  Hebrew  writers  ? 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  the  affinity  between 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  and  the  numerous  instances  in  which  Aramaic 
terms  occur  in  the  volumes  of  the  very  purest  Hebraic  style  in  the 
Bible.  Nor  can  I,  without  preparation  of  an  extensive  character,  pro¬ 
ceed  with  remarks  which  would  further  disclose  biased  and  faulty  argu¬ 
ments  touching  the  authorship  of  Scriptural  works.  I  have  designedly 
made  broad  concessions  to  the  Gottingen  and  Bonn  and  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  ideas  imbibed  in  those  nurseries  of  learning  have  enabled 
the  professor  at  Aberdeen  to  challenge  conservatism.  I  dare  not  enter 
the  lists  in  the  hope  of  vanquishing  by  a  few  strokes  a  mighty  adversary  ; 
but  I  must  face  him  when  he  levels  his  darts  at  the  vital  parts  of  my 
faith.  Post-Mosaic  historical  books  may  be  placed  by  critics  at  the 
mercy  of  skepticism.  Inaccuracies  of  scribes,  discrepancies  in  chronology, 
or  in  names  and  places,  may  be  laid  out  as  ground  whence  infidelity 
springs  up.  Prophetic  and  hagiographal  books  may  likewise  be 
seized  upon  and  dissected  to  search  out  in  their  contents  internal  evi¬ 
dences  to  their  injury.  We  may  grieve  at  that ;  yet,  remembering 
that  Judaism  draws  its  life  mainly  from  the  books  of  the  Law,  we  may 
keep  silent.  It  is  when  the  latter  become  the  objective  point  ofattack 
that  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  rise  to  the 
defence. 

Were  we  to  believe  what  the  author  of  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church”  asserts,  rather  than  what  the  founder  and  fathers  of 
his  own  Church  believed,  the  son  of  Amram  would  be  credited  only 
with  some  fragmentary  sections  in  Exodus.  Accordingly,  Israel  had 
no  code  of  legislation  at  any  period  before  the  exile  into  Chaldea. 
Our  ancestors  worshipped  as  they  chose  during  the  existence  of  tlie 
Tabernacle,  or  Mishkan ,  and  the  first  Temple,  not  in  defiance  of  rules, 
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but  because  of  the  absence  of  all  rules.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
a  gradual  unfolding  and  enlargement  of  the  few  sentences  which  Moses 
had  written.  It  served  a  purpose  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  but  it  was 
unequal  to  the  object  of  Pharisaism,  which  had  its  start  with  Ezra. 
The  association  of  surrounding  heathens  had  influenced  our  people  for 
evil  before  the  captivity.  It  must  be  rendered  impossible  again  through 
a  system  of  central  worship,  entrusted — together  with  ritual  ordinances, 
sagaciously  planned  and  fixed  unalterably  on  a  scroll, —to  a  priest¬ 
hood  jealous  of  its  prerogatives.  Such  is  the  theory  of  which  William 
Robertson  Smith  is  an  erudite  exponent.  You  perceive  that  it  would 
tear  up  historical  Judaism  by  its  very  root.  The  volumes  whence 
had  been  derived  the  knowledge  of  our  national  birth  and  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  development,  first  under  the  impulse  of  patriarchal  traditions, 
then  under  the  teachings  of  a  marvellous  mind  illumined  by  inspira¬ 
tion,  would  be  reduced  to  the  low  standard  of  a  late  compilation  of  de¬ 
tached  writings  from  different  authors,  having  a  distinct  origin  and 
a  distinct  aim.  The  Professor  cannot  gainsay  that  the  Torah  is  on  the 
lips  of  our  rulers  and  seers  throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  he  denies 
that  it  refers  to  our  present  Torah.  Sometimes  it  means  innate  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  and  goodness  (or  conscience,  as  modern  doctors  will  call 
it)  ;  at  other  times,  mer*e  floating  traditions  of  the  little  which  Moses 
and  his  successors  had  imparted. 

I  ask  you  merely  to  pause, — to  pause  before  you  make  a  decision.  Follow 
not  my  views,  but  your  judgment.  Reflect  upon  this  event  in  your 
history  :  When  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  made  an  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  he  pursued  his  usually  cruel  policy.  He  trans¬ 
ported  the  natives  to  the  cities  lying  on  the  Tigris,  and  peopled  the  con¬ 
quered  land  with  colonies  of  foreigners.  These  settled  where  Omri 
had  once  built  the  famous  capital  of  Samaria.  Superstitious  through 
idolatry,  they  conceived  that  the  ferocious  animals  of  which  they  could 
not  rid  the  country  were  sent  by  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  same  country, 
as  a  punishment  to  those  who  did  not  worship  the  local  god.  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  home  government  that  a  priest  of  Israel  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  them,  and  give  them  instruction  how  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  of  the  Hebrews.  We  lose  sight  of  those  neo¬ 
phytes  till  we  meet  them  again  at  the  restoration  of  the  Judeans  to  Pal¬ 
estine,  after  the  edict  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  They  then  come  forward 
and  avow  their  allegiance  to  Adonai,  in  order  that  they  may  join  hands  in 
setting  up  the  Temple.  They  are  refused,  out  of  suspicion  that  they 
still  cling  to  heathenish  practices.  An  irreconcilable  enmity  ensues. 

•  Yet  those  very  Samaritans  retain  a  law  which  the  people  they  implacably 
hate  hold  in  reverence.  Mark  it  well ;  they  tenaciously  adhere  to  the 
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Pentateuch,  while  they  discard  altogether  post-Pentateuchal  books.* 

Let  your  common  sense  answer  whether  those  schismatics  would 
have  accepted  a  book,  concocted,  or  compiled,  or  collected,  by  Ezra, 
whose  very  name  is  ostracized  from  their  midst.  It  is  idle  in  any  critic 
to  refer  to  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  variance 
with  ours,  so  long  as,  on  the  whole,  the  two  are  alike.  Professor 
Smith  is  not  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  led  to  interpolations  and 
al  erations  in  the  Samaritan  manuscript.  He  agrees  that  wilful  cor¬ 
ruptions — and  I  call  them  surreptitious  bungles, — were  made  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  the  rival  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  not  that 
rebuilt  by  the  Judeans  on  Mount  Moriah,  was  a  divinely  predestined 
place  of  worship.  Yet,  because  many  differences  exist  to  which  the 
same  motive  cannot  be  ascribed,  our  critic  substantially  argues  in  this 
manner :  A  number  of  writings  uncodified  circulated  in  the  early  days 
of  the  second  Temple.  Ezra,  and  the  priests  who  were  in  accord  of 
sentiment  with  him  in  the  plan  of  religious  centralization,  composed 
or  gathered  those  writings,  but  the  primitive  copies  became  lost  through 
persecutions  which  the  Jews  subsequently  underwent  during  the  Syro- 
Grecian  domination.  The  Samaritans  received  their  Pentateuch  at  the 
hands  of  priests  who  made  common  cause  with  them  when  chased 
from  the  Jerusalem  Temple  as  a  penalty  for  having  married  strange 
women. f  Their  copy  is  therefore  the  nearest  to  the  archetype,  and 
more  reliable,  since  it  has  retained  the  original  Hebrew  characters, 
which  the  Jews  have  arbitrarily  changed.  All  this,  you  perceive,  is 
gratuitous,  and  how  unlikely,  not  to  say,  irrational.  Priests  disfran¬ 
chised  by  the  party  who  adhered  to  Ezra  and  his  writings  carried  a  Torah 
to  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Ezra,  and  they,  without  further  inquiries, 
assumed  to  perform  it  as  most  holy  and  tru*3.  What  a  credulous  nature 
a  person  must  possess  to  accept  all  which  the  incredulous  lay  down  as 
facts  !  Why,  I  hold  that  no  other  reason  could  have  led  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Samaritan  (or  original  Hebrew,)  characters,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Chaldaic,  than  a  wish  to  raise  a  wall  of  separation 
between  a  sect  that  had  dared  to  tamper  with  the  traditional  copy  of 
the  law  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  a  people  who  scrupulously  watched 
over  its  preservation. 

Professor  Smith  summons  to  his  support  another  pseudo-authority. 
He  devotes  a  larger  space  and  a  very  extensive  amount  of  learning  to 
the  Septuagint  translation.  I  need  not  tell  under  what  thick  cloud  the 

*  Their  Book  of  ^Joshua  has  no  analog}' with  ours,  either  in  the  language  or  in  the 
contents. 

f  Menasseh,  who  married  Nicaso,  daughter  of  Sanballat,  a  Moabite  chief,  istaid  to 
have  led  away  by  his  defection  many  disloyal  laymen  and  priests,  who  went  over  to  the 
Samaritans. 
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history  of  that  Greek  version  by  seventy  or  seventy-two  elders  has 
come  down  to  posterity.  We  may  admit  that,  about  three  centuries 
before  the  common  era,  the  Pentateuch,  at  least,  had  been  rendered 
into  Greek,  principally  for  the  use  of  Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  lost 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Whether  the  translation  now  extant  is  the 
identical  one  made  at  that  period,  is  a  question  I  would  not  venture  to 
answer.  But  that  it  differs  from  our  text  in  very  many  instances,  and 
agrees  in  others  with  the  Samaritan,  is  certain.  The  distinguished 
lecturer  at  Aberdeen  dwells  upon  this  circumstance.  He  sees  in  it  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  scroll  in  the  Synagogue  is  a  copy  palmed  off 
as  the  genuine  emanation  of  Moses,  but  in  reality  prepared  in  ages 
even  posterior  to  Ezra,  and  in  a  manner  to  bolster  up  Pharisaical 
teachings.  And  he  takes  occasion  to  expose  to  public  reprobation  men 
whom  we  have  cause  to  revere  profoundly.  I  must,  therefore,  in 
return,  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  Professor’s  arguments. 

The  Septuagint  (like  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Hebrew,)  betrays 
its  spuriousness  in  several  ways.  You  shall  judge  whether  I  speak  from 
prejudice.  When  our  text  is  .concise  or  elliptical,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  sacred  language,  the  Septuagint  makes  additions,  in  order 
to  render  it  clear  to  every  understanding.  Thus,  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  where  we  read  :  “  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heavens,  to  separate  between  day  and  night,”  it  adds  :  “  to  throw 
light  upon  the  earth."  In  the  petition  of  Moses  to  God  for  Israel  after 
their  having  worshipped  the  golden  calf:  “  Now.  if  Thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — if  not,  blot  me  out,  I  pray  Thee,  from  thy  book,”  it  writes : 
“  If  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin,  forgive  /”  and  so  in  very  many  cases 
of  similar  character.  Then,  again,  its  attempts  to  correct  in  our  text 
what  may  sound  strange  are  very  numerous.  In  the  narrative  of  the 
scene  at  Sinai,  we  read,  “  All  the  mountain  shook  greatly:  ”  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  “All  the  people  trembled  greatly.”  And,  again,  when  it 
thinks  it  derogatory  to  the  Deity  to  leave  the  word  or  the  phrase  as  it 
stands  in  our  text,  it  employs  another  term.  In  the  song  of  Moses, 
“  the  Lord  is  a  man  of  battle,”  (or  warrior,)  is  rendered,  “  the  Lord 
conquers  in  battle.” 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  multiplying  quotations.  But  I  must  show, 
in  defence  of  truth,  that,  with  all  the  care  obviously  taken  by  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  in  devising  a  Pentateuch  (probably  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Samaritan  copy,)  to  which  a  Greek  reader  should  not  find  objections, 
the  translators,  when  they  had  to  depend  on  their  own  knowledge, 
evinced  a  degree  of  ignorance  most  astonishing.  To  illustrate  this 
point  as  satisfactorily  as  I  would  wish,  linguistic  explanations  of  a 
length  and  nature  perhaps  wearisome  would  be  requisite.  I  shall  not 
so  engage  your  attention.  Still,  what  I  now  propose  to  say  may  enable 
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you  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  judgment  of  the  subject  at  issue.  In 
Hebrew,  certain  monosyllables  are  used  in  poetical  style  differently 
than  in  prose.  Evidently  the  Septuagint  often  failed  to  realize  this 
fact ;  hence,  when  Balaam  in  his  splendid  speech  invites  thus  the  king 
of  Moab  to  listen:  “Rise,  O  Balak,  and  hear;  hearken  to  me,  thou 
son  of  Zippor,”  the  Greek  rendition  makes  him  say,  “  hearken  to  the  testi¬ 
mony ,”  unpardonably  mistaking  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  “to  me,”  for 
another  spelled  with  the  same  letters,  and  meaning  “the  testimony,” 
or,  rather,  “  my  witness .  ”  A  still  more  palpable  manifestation  of  its  in¬ 
capacity  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  following,  which  1 
choose  as  striking  :  After  the  victory  attained  by  Israel  over  the  Amor- 
ites,  Moses  refers  to  the  popular  boasting  of  the  latter  when  they  had 
dispossessed  Moab  of  a  section  of  their  country.  The  Amorites  gloried 
in  saying  :  “  We  shot  at  them  ;  Heshbon  is  lost,  even  to  Dibon.  We  made  • 
havoc  as  far  as  to  Nopha,  which  is  by  Medeba.”  But  who  can  refrain 
from  smiling  on  reading  the  last  part  of  that  passage  as  presented  in 
the  version  which  Professor  Smith  would  fain  place  above  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  scroll  :  “  The  women,  moreover,  kindled  a  fire  against  Moab  ”? 
You  naturally  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  discrepancies,  and  you 
ask  :  “  Might  it  not  be  that  our  text  is  garbled,  and  that  which  served 
the  Septuagint. as  aguide  was  the  genuine  one?”  I  reply  negatively,  and 
I  will  demonstrate  by  a  single  word  that  ignorance  of  the  correct  orig¬ 
inal  begot  Septuagint  blunders.  Jacob  called  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  granted  a  comforting  dream,  “  Beth-El,”  but  the  place  was  known 
before  by  a  different  appellation.  Our  Pentateuch  tells  it  so  :  “  How¬ 
ever,  Luz  was  the  name  of  the  city  at  first.”  .  The  Greek  translators, 
not  understanding  the  Hebrew  word  “ ulamN  “  however,”  wrote  :  “But 
the  name  of  the  city  at  first  was  UlamluzT 

Had  not  the  author  of  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  ” 
chosen  to  be  led  astray  by  false  lights,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the 
truth  through  the  brightness  of  his  own  intellect.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  one-sided  collegiate  training  barred  the  way.  He  sees  in  the  five 
books  lying  at  the  basis  of  traditional  Judaism  traces  of  intrusion. 
Pharisaical  inventions  he  calls  the  safe-guards  which  the  men  who 
supplied  every  word  in  the  Bible  with  vowel-points  cast  around  the 
law.  Let  it  even  be  so.  We  owe  those  sages  a  debt  of  infinite  grati¬ 
tude,  for  they  effectually  rescued  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ  from  oblivion. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  which  they  must  have  possessed 
is  simply  marvellous,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  best  when  we  shall  de¬ 
vote  our  minds  most  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  text. 

Professor  Smith  is  far  from  sharing  the  feelings  of  reverence  which 
I  cherish  for  those  benefactors  of  our  people  especially,  and  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  literary  world  generally, — for  those  scholars  of  unequalled 
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modesty  who  brought  all  their  learning  to  bear  on  a  work  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  without  letting  us  know  even  their  names.  He,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  laments  that  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
influenced  by  Rabbis.  He  would  have  preferred,  I  imagine,  that  the 
authorized  English  version  had  retained  the  errors  of  the  Septuagint, 
rather  than  accept  the  text  handed  down  by  the  Jewish  Church.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  word  “  mitt ah ,”  (bed,)  which,  stripped  of  its  vowel- 
points,  might  read  also  “  matt ehff  (staff,)  should  have  been  given  the 
last  meaning  in  the  following  instance  :  Jacob,  who  was  very  aged  and 
infirm,  bowed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  bed ,  in  acknowledgment  to 
Joseph’s  promise  of  having  him  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  Paul, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  taking  the  Greek  translation  for  his  stan¬ 
dard,  states  that  “Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  blessed  each  of  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff — thus 
falling  at  once  into  an  historical  error  and  a  linguistic  misapplication. 

I  will  not  claim  infallibility  for  a  class  of  men  who,  having  spent 
ages,  perhaps,  of  labor  to  determine  upon  a  faultless  reading  of  the 
Pentatuch,  furnished  the  text  with  accompanying  points  and  accents 
and  diacritical  marks,  and  made  scrupulous  provisions  against  falsifica¬ 
tions.  No ;  they  were  men,  and  therefore  fallible.  It  may  be  very 
possible  that  mistakes  occurred,  but  I  must  deny  the  charge  of  their 
lacking  the  discriminating  mind  and  philological  skill  to  choose  the 
very  best  for  us.*  Had  they  been  bent  solely  upon  accommodating  the 
text  to  Pharisaical  traditions,  as  Professor  Smith  appears  to  believe, 
they  would  have  spared  many  a  misgiving  entertained  by  several  of  our 
most  illustrious  grammarians  and  commentators,  about  the  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  various  Pentateuchal  expressions  to  oral  interpretations.  They 
would  have  foisted  in  words,  or  letters,  or  points  or  accents,  convey¬ 
ing  always  in  an  open  manner  the  Talmudical  acceptation.  For  a 
thousand  years,  they  had  a  notorious  pattern,  which  might  have  been 
copied  in  that  respect, — the  Samaritan  scroll,  with  its  alterations  and 
mutilations,  designed  to  put  on  a  religious  schism  the  color  of  divine 
sanction.  But  the  sages  were  honest  men  ;  so  honest  that,  when,  for 
purity’s  sake,  they  changed  the  reading  of  a  word  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  had  acquired  a  vulgar  signification,  they  retained  it  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  as  received  from  the  fathers,  and  they  from  Moses. 

The  learned  lecturer  at  Aberdeen  intimates  that  this  system  was 
adopted  only  after  the  text  had  been  formulated,  and  he  draws  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ancient  scribes  and  late  scribes.  The  first,  he  contends,  had  • 
no  scruple  of  conscience  about  shaping  things  after  their  own  judgment. 

*  Aben  Ezra,  who  occasionally  opposes  the  verbal  arrangements  of  the  scribes, 
acknowledges,  nevertheless,  their  great  wisdom,  and  commends  its  results  to  our  com¬ 
pliance. 
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For  the  idea  now  prevailing,  that  an  author  has  an  indefeasible  title  to  his 
own  intellectual  property,  that  his  writings  must  be  edited  just  as  he  penned 
them,  was  not  entertained  in  the  days  of  old.  Consequently,  the  five 
books,  passing  through  many  hands,  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  other 
productions.  Then,  the  Professor  ventures  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  the 
law  of  Moses”  had  a  loose,  and  not,  like  with  us,  a  definite  sense, 
in  early  times.  I  have  not  quoted  Mr.  Smith  throughout  this 
lecture,  for  my  “talk”  made  no  pretension  to  a  polemic;  but  I 
must  cite  a  passage  I  met  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  perusal  of  which 
has  cost  me  considerable  thought  and  considerable  pain  :  “In  India, 
when  the  Government  brings  a  new  water-supply  into  a  village,  the  vil¬ 
lage  authorities  make  rules  for  its  use  and  distribution  ;  but  ‘  these  rules 
do  not  purport  to  emanate  from  the  personal  authority  of  their  author 
or  authors  ;  there  is  always  a  sort  of  fiction  under  which  some  customs 
as  to  the  distribution  of  water  are  supposed  to  have  existed  from  all  an¬ 
tiquity,  although,  in  fact,  no  artificial  supply  had  been  ever  so  much  as 
thought  of.’  In  the  same  way,  the  new  laws  of  the  Levitical  Code  are 
presented  as  ordinances  of  Moses,  though  when  they  were  first  promul¬ 
gated  everyone  knew  they  were  not  so.” 

Members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  !  Are  you  in 
real  earnest  about  carrying  out  the  main  purpose  of  your  institution  ? 
Study,  then  ;  study  to  lay  a  tenaciously  strong  hold  of  the  belief 
which  is  now  shot  at  by  well-trained  archers.  Study  in  order  that 
neither  impious  nor  specious  reasonings  may  lure  your  hearts  away  from 
the  Torah.  What  in  the  creed  of  our  neighbors  demands  a  quiescent 
faith,  in  our  father’s  creed  a  wakeful  intelligence  will  attain.  Accept 
nothing  blindfold  ;  exercise  the  faculties  you  possess,  and  of  which 
Providence,  that  knew  how  greatly  we  need  them  in  defence  of  truth, 
has  given  our  people  a  large  share.  You  will  then  discover  that  the 
object  which  the  Psalmist  declared  “  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
much  fine  gold,”  retains  yet  its  value;  that  with  it  we  can  purchase 
nobility  of  character  and  happiness.  And,  having  discovered  it,  you 
will  communicate  your  convictions  further.  For,  though  you  are  not 
to  seek  converts  to  our  religion,  you  are  to  act  as  custodians  of  Mosaism 
among  your  co-evals  and  co-heirs  of  the  covenant.  So  I  interpret  your 
appellation,  and  unless  you  disband  you  dare  not  set  aside  your  aim 
and  hope.  The  bulletin  you  issue  bi-monthly  can  accomplish  incal¬ 
culable  good  by  opening  a  current  of  thought  among  youths  of  the 
same  race  and  aspirations,  living  far  apart.  By  it  you  may  supply  the 
Synagogue  with  its  lawful  subsistence,  when  you  shall  encourage 
throughout  the  Union  the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
Wherever  schools  devoted  to  that  purpose  are  at  work,  they  should 
receive  your  countenance,  and,  if  needful,  your  support.  Wherever 
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they  do  not  exist,  you  should  advocate  their  establishment.  By  The 
Association  Bulletin  you  may  excite  among  the  rising  generation  a 
taste  which  will  find  satisfaction  only  in  a  purely  Jewish  press,  refining, 
elevating  and  instructive.  By  it  you  may,  under  Providence,  prepare 
also  an  age  when  all  the  rulers  and  administrators  of  our  institutions, — 
whether  religious,  literary  or  beneficial, — shall  be  men  of  broad  cul¬ 
ture,  of  wide  experience,  men  of  deep  feeling  and  high  character. 
America  has  a  grand  future  in  store  for  Israel.  It  lies  in  your  power  to 
gain  the  right  to  say  hereafter  :  “  We  did  lend  our  influence  nobly. 

We  contributed  to  create  a  Jewish  Church,  honored  for  the  consistency 
of  its  communicants,  who  practically  obey  the  behests  of  the  Old 
Testament,  even  the  ordinances  which  Moses  registered  in  theLevitical 
Code.  Every  man  shall  fear  his  mother  and  father,  and  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  No  one  shall  oppress  his  neighbor,  having  the  fear  of  God  be¬ 
fore  his  mind.  A  stranger  or  a  sojourner  shall  receive  brotherly  aid.” 
That  you  may  succeed  is  my  wish.  Count  upon  me  for  any  assistance. 

ASSOCIATION  DAY. 

IT  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  constituent  Associations  to  learn  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  A.  H.  A.,  recognizing  the  propriety  of  further 
welding  together  these  societies,  awakening  public  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare,  and  developing  a  better  esprit ,  has  appointed  the  Saturday  before 
the  Passover,  which  this  year  happens  on  April  ist,  as  annual  Asso¬ 
ciation  Day. 

The  mode  of  celebration  will  be  simple  and  appropriate.  A  circular 
letter  will  be  sent  to  the  ministers,  kindly  requesting  them,  in  the  course  of 
their  sermons,  to  allude  to  the  aims  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  should  exercise  in  the  community.  We  may  safely  presume  that 
the  ministers  who  are  co-workers  in  the  Associations,  and  whose  zealous 
efforts  have  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  from  the  start,  will  gladly  utilize 
the  opportunity  to  advance  the  movement  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  counsel.  Besides  the  sermon  in  the  Synagogue,  which 
would  be  peculiarly  attractive  to  young  men,  the  Associations  can  cele¬ 
brate  the  evening  by  some  special  entertainment. 

The  day  is  certainly  a  fit  one  for  such  an  anniversary — the  great 
Sabbath,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  a  special  importance.  Let  our 
Associations  make  it  their  task  and  duty  to  enhance  its  significance  for 
them,  as  commemorative  of  the  spirit  and  aims  which  the  A.  H.  A.  has 
determined  to  advance,  and  indicative  of  the  resolve  to  develop  a 
higher  Jewish  manhood  and  a  braver,  steadier  and  more  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  among  the  young  men  of  the  land.  The  time  has  passed  for 
apathy.  There  must  be  resolute  work,  and  keen,  active  participation. 
May  God  bless  our  Association  Day,  and  make  it  a  happy  and  useful 
agency  for  good  ! 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  RABBI. 

IN  connection  with  the  allusions  made  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Cohen  to 
Lessing’s  “  Nathan  the  Wise,”  the  following  communication  from  a 
learned  friend  will  be  found  of  interest.  It  is  the  original  version  of 
the  story  of  the  three  rings,  related  by  Nathan  to  Saladm  when  the 
latter  called  upon  the  Jew  to  show  the  superiority  of  Judaism  over 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism.  Lessing  borrowed  it,  no  doubt,  from 
Boccaccio,  wlrile  the  latter  may  have  learned  it  from  some  Italian  Jew. 
(See  “  DecameroJiT  Novella  j.) 

Solomon  Ben  Verga,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  relates  this  tale  in  his 
“  Shebet  Yehudah  ;”  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Arragon,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  wanted  to  send  an  army  to  the  East,  to  aid  in  the  war 
against  the  “  infidels.  ’  ’  Nicolaus,  one  of  his  trusty  officers,  dissuaded  him, 
urging,  instead,  the  destruction  of  the  heretics  at  home.  He  stated  that  a 
Jew  converted  to  Christianity  had  disclosed  to  him  the  great  hatred  of  the 
Hebrew  people  against  Christians.  The  King  doubted  the  veracity  of 
the  apostate,  and  sent  for  a  Rabbi,  to  whom  he  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  Which  of  the  two  religions  is  better, — the  Christian  or  the 
Jewish?”  The  Rabbi  answered:  “Mine  is  better  for  me,  because  it 
recalls  the  freedom  I  gained  in  Egypt.  Yours  is  better  for  you,  because 
it  lends  you  power.”  The  King  remarked  that  the  question  was  not  a 
political  but  a  spiritual  one.  The  Rabbi  requested  a  delay  of  three 
days  before  he  gave  a  definite  reply.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
presented  himself  before  Don  Pedro  with  looks  which  betrayed  anger 
and  mortification.  The  King  inquired  into  the  cause,  and  the  Rabbi 
said  :  “I  was  greatly  ill-used  to-day.  It  happened  that  a  neighbor  of 
mine  who  left  the  country  for  unknown  parts  gave  each  of  his  two  sons 
some  stones  of  immense  value.  Now,  they  both  came  to  me,  and  would 
compel  me  to  decide  what  is  the  character  of  those  stones,  and  their  in¬ 
trinsic  worth.  I  referred  them,  of  course,  to  their  father,  who  is  known 
as  a  most  skilful  artificer,  famous  as  a  lapidary.  They  then  struck 
and  insulted  me.”  Don  Pedro  admitted  that  it  was  an  outrage.  Then 
the  Rabbi  added :  “Let  the  King  weigh  well  what  I  have  related. 
Esau  and  Jacob  [representing  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  Rabbinical 
language,]  were  brothers.  Each  was  given  a  precious  stone.  O,  my 
king  !  shall  I  presume  to  decide  which  is  better  ?  Our  heavenly  Father 
alone — the  greatest  artificer  and  lapidary, — can  determine.”  The 
Rabbi  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  respect,  and  the  further  importuni¬ 
ties  of  Nicolaus  to  force  the  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity  were  not  at¬ 
tended  with  any  success. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ahavath  Chesed,  New  York  City. — The  course  of  lectures  before  this  society  is 
exclusively  Jewish.  The  lecturers  who  have  already  appeared  are  Rev.  H.  P.  Mendes, 
on  “  Rainbows;”  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  on  “  Building  a  Home,”  and  Rev.  Dr.  Huebsch. 
The  next  lecture  will  take  place  on  January  12th,  when  Rev.  A.  S.  Jacobs  will  tell  of 
some  of  the  phases  of  Jewish  life  which  he  recently  saw  in  Europe.  The  entertain¬ 
ments  accompanying  the  lectures  are  always  of  a  high  order,  and  the  audiences  are 
always  large  and  attentive.  What  this  Association  needs  is  an  active  canvass  to  secure 
additional  members,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  canvass  will  be  speedily  made. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — In  response  to  the  circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Y.  M.  H.  A  of  Cleveland  has  contributed  $64.65  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Jewish  refugees. 

Harlem,  New  York  City. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association  of  Harlem  took  place  at  Harlem  Music  Hall  on  the  iSth  ultimo,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  number  present  and  the  interest  evinced  was  greater 
than  at  any  Association  meeting  heretofore.  The  reports  of  retiring  officers  and  of 
committees  were  presented  and  referred  to  special  committees  for  consideration. 
The  election  for  officers  resulted  as  follows:  D.  N.  Carvalho,  President;  S.  P.  Spier, 
Vice-President ;  A.  A.  Greenhoot,  Recording  Secretary ;  E.  Marx,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  L.  Mansfield,  Financial  Secretary ;  M.  Summerfield,  Treasurer.  Messrs. 
S.  N.  Carvalho  and  C.  A.  Marks  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  of  unexpired  terms 
of  Directors,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  Directors  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years,  viz.  :  D.  N.  Carvalho,  S.  Hesse,  D.  Rutsky,  N.  Lemlein,  A.  A. 
Greenhoot,  A.  L.  Mordecai,  and  D.  Franklin,  M.  D.  The  present  standing  of  the 
Association,  numerically  and  financially,  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  indications  point  to 
a  very  successful  season.  The  different  departments,  which  provide  respectively 
for  mental,  moral,  social  and  physical  advancement,  are  all  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  the  general  objects  of  the  Association. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. — The  Association  continues  to  prosper.  The  twenty-third 
entertainment  took  place  November  10th.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  De  Sola  Mendes,  of  New  York, 
lectured  upon  “  De-Sign,”  and  a  number  of  excellent  recitations  and  musical  selections 
followed.  The  twenty-fourth  entertainment,  on  December  7th,  consisted  of  a  lecture, 
“  Those  Boys  of  Ours,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Browne,  supplemented  by  music  and  reci¬ 
tations.  Mr.  Samuel  Morrow,  Jr.,  will  lecture  before  the  Association  January  8th. 
The  fourth  “parlor  entertainment”  took  place  December  nth.  Mr.  Isaac  Fuld  lec¬ 
tured  upon  “  Essentials  of  Religion.”  The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  first  annual  Chanucka  celebration,  on  December 
17th,  was  an  immense  success,  the  participants  being  all  children,  with  the  exception 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Leuch,  who  spoke  to  them  upon  the  lessons  of  the  festival.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  officers,  etc.,  will  be  held  January 
15th.  The  programme  issued  by  the  Entertainment  Committee  is  a  lively  and  well- 
edited  sheet.  The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Society  continues  to  render  valuable  assistance. 

New  York. — The  Chanucka  celebration  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  New  York  took 
place  on  Thursday,  December  22d,  and  may  be  voted  in  every  way  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  Nearly  four  thousand  dollars  were  realized,  which  will  materially  advance  the 
prospects  for  a  new  building.  The  success  of  the  course  of  Jewish  lectures  is  now 
assured.  The  first,  delivered  by  Julius  J.  Frank,  was  greeted  by  an  audience  which 
not  only  filled  the  large  hall,  but  the  adjacent  parlor  and  hallway.  The  lecture  itself, 
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“  The  Jew  :  Has  He  Still  a  Mission  ?  ”  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  re¬ 
ceived  general  favorable  criticism.  The  second  in  the  course  will  be  delivered  on 
Thursday,  January  5th,  by  Hon.  Moritz  Ellinger,  who  takes  for  his  subject  “  The  Jews 
in  Spain.”  The  learned  and  eloquent  speaker  will  no  doubt  be  awarded  a  warm 
ovation,  inasmuch  as  ten  days  thereafter  he  will  start  for  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Jews. 

Oakland,  California. — On  the  Sth  of  October,  1879,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  Oak¬ 
land  was  organized,  with  seventeen  charter  members.  Although  the  objects  of  the 
Association  were  in  accord  with  those  of  similar  Associations  throughout  the  United 
States,  yet  it  failed  to  receive  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  from  the  Jewish 
residents  of  this  city  that  it  so  fully  deserved.  After  an  uneventful  career  of  about 
fifteen  months,  it  finally  emerged  from  its  hitherto  insignificant  position  into  a  state 
of  glorious  activity  and  prosperity.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1881,  the  enterprising 
Board  of  Managers  rented  the  elegant  suite  of  rooms  situated  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Twelfth  Streets,  which  the  Association  now  occupies.  To  this  fact  the  members  of 
the  Association  attribute  its  present  success.  The  Board  immediately  subscribed  for  the 
principal  periodicals  and  papers,  wherewith  to  make  the  rooms  attractive.  No  sooner 
had  t  ii>  been  accomplished,  than  the  roll  of  membership  began  steadily  to  increase,  and 
in  ah  probability,  before  this  is  published,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  Oakland  will  be  able  to 
boast  of  forty  of  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  active  members  that  any  Association  of  a 
similar  character  could  have.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  becomes  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  without  rooms,  which  must  be  made  attractive  to  the  members,  associations 
of  this  character  can  hardly  become  successful  institutions.  Although,  in  the  beginning, 
the  Association  held  an  insignificant  position  among  the  different  Hebrew  organizations 
in  the  “  Modern  Athens,”  it  has  gradually,  through  its  own  exertions,  ascended  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jewish  public,  until  it  now  holds  the  foremost  rank  in  the  community. 
The  Association  gives  entertainments  of  a  literary  and  musical  character  every  three 
months.  The  latest  success  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.,  whereby  the  handsome  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  was  realized.  The  Board  have  now  in  contemplation  a  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  during  the  coming  winter  months.  The  Association  responded 
with  alacrity  to  the  urgent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Russian,  refugees  issued  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association.  At  the  meeting  held  on 
Nov.  15th,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  different  Hebrew 
societies  of  the  city  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  appeal,  and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
headed  the  subscription  with  twenty-five  dollars,  which  alone  proves  that  the  protection 
of  Hebrew  interests  receives  earnest  consideration  at  its  hands.  The  society  has  approved 
both  amendments  submitted  by  the  American  Hebrew  Association,  trusting  that  these 
will  be  the  means  of  cementing  all  the  Associations  into  a  grand  phalanx,  whereby  they 
may  derive  all  the  benefits  possible  from  one  another.  The  question  of  establishing 
a  library  is  now  ag:tating,  and  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  at 
various  times  have  assisted  materially  in  the  arduous  undertaking.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  will  take  place  next  month,  and  the  future  management 
will  endeavor  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the  past  record.  The  Bulletin  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  all  the  members.  Messrs.  George  Samuels  and  Meyer  A.  Stern 
are  the  efficient  members  of  the  Local  Auxiliary  Committee  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  interesting  account  of  this  live  organization. 

Philadelphla.. — The  second  entertainment  of  the  season  took  place  November 
1 5th.  The  exercises  consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  recitations.  The 
general  opinion  designated  this  one  of  the  most  successful  entertainments  the  society 
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has  ever  given.  Of  the  illustrated  lecture  course  by  Professor  R.  Grant  Barnwell,  two 
lectures  have  thus  far  been  delivered,  the  subjects  treated  of  having  been  India  and 
Pompeii,  respectively.  While  the  “  Professor  ”  does  not  possess  very  decided  literary 
or  oratorical  abilities,  his  stereopticon  views  are  good,  and  fairly  well  chosen,  and  many 
of  the  faults  of  omission  and  commission  complained  of  at  his  first  lecture  were  recti¬ 
fied  in  the  second.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  one  evening  a  month  will  not  be  unprofitably 
spent  in  listening  to  him  or  looking  at  the  illustrations  he  presents.  This  much  must 
be  said,  however,  as  a  warning  to  all  Associations,  that  to  buy  “  a  pig  in  a  poke  ”  is 
always  attended  with  risk,  and  the  selection  of  lecturers  should  be  as  important  a  mat¬ 
ter  a  s  the  purchase  of  porkers. 

Of  the  course  on  Jewish  subjects,  a  far  different  account  is  to  be  given.  While  a 
connected  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  disjointed  lack 
of  method  shown  in  arranging  this  “Jewish  Course,”  the  choice  of  speakers  has  been 
good,  and  as  a  consequence  the  lectures  have  been,  and  promise  to  be,  most  excellent. 
The  two  lectures  thus  far  delivered  are  worthy  of  no  ordinary  meed  of  praise.  The  “Talk” 
of  Rev.  S.  Morais  is  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in  the  present 
number.  On  Saturday  evening  December  17th,  Emanuel  Cohen  Esq.,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  spoke  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association.  Under  the  title  of  “Three  Jews,”  his 
address  described  three  typical  Hebrews  of  fiction,  ( Shylock ,  ATathan  the  Wise,  and 
Alordecai  Cohen,)  and  explained  the  influences  which  had  produced  each  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  production.  The  action  of  the  proverbial  real  estate  owner,  said 
Mr.  Cohen,  who  carries  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  his  property,  represents  the  popular 
procedure  in  judging  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  Jew  is  always  in  the  pattern  of  the 
specimen  brick.  Now,  that  specimen  which  has  been  studied  by  the  learned  in  the 
library,  and  applauded  by  the  illiterate  in  the  gallery,  for  three  centuries,  is  Shylock 
the  Jew. 

The  character  of  the  Venetian  merchant  was  then  pictured  in  detail ;  his  avarice, 
his  jealousy  of  the  man  who  reduced  his  rate  of  interest,  his  cunning  and  his  cruelty, 
were  depicted.  The  love  of  his  ducats,  whose  loss  he  moans  before  that  of  Ins 
daughter, — his  coldness,  which  causes  that  daughter  to  forsake  a  parent  without  a  word 
of  regret, — these  traits,  remarked  the  speaker,  however  they  be  glossed  over  and  ex¬ 
cused  by  modern  critics,  are  the  characteristics  which  first  called  forth  the  shouts  of 
the  English  play-goers  in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Shylock  is  the  Jew  and  the 
usurer  ;  in  either  role,  he  was  sure  of  the  hatred  of  merry  England ;  but,  combining  in 
himself  a  love  of  greed  and  a  love  of  his  people,  he  was  the  personification  of  every¬ 
thing  revolting  to  British  prejudice.  But  Shakespeare  had  no  opportunity  of  creating 
a  typical  Jew.  The  famous  title  of  Dean  Swift’s  chapter  on  “  Snakes  in  Ireland  ” 
might  be  thus  paraphrased :  “  Concerning  the  Jews  in  England  in  Shakespeare’s  time  : 
There  were  no  Jews  in  England  in  Shakespeare’s  time.”  The  speaker  described  the 
tortures  of  the  Jews  in  England  previous  to  their  banishment  by  Edward  I.  from  the 
kingdom,  and  explained  that  Shakespeare’s  conception  was  merely  based  on  tradition 
and  report. 

Mr.  Cohen  then  traced  the  condition  of  European  Jews  from  the  time  of  Maimon- 
ides,  through  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  uptil  the  rise  of  Lessing.  He  spoke  of  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  name  among  nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Moor;  he  depicted  the 
miserable  degradation  of  the  Judengassen  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  he 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  drama  which  created  a  new  era  for  the  down  trodden  Jew. 
Nathan,  shrewd  in  business,  proud  of  his  race,  subjected  his  feelings,  both  as  merchant 
and  Jew,  to  his  love  of  mankind.  “  Are  we  rather  Christian  and  Jew,  than  men  ?  ”  he 
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said  to  one  who  refused  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  Jew.  On  another  occasion,  when 
praised  for  an  act  of  mercy  in  the  words  :  “  Nathan,  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  ;  ”  he 
replied  :  “  The  qualities  which  make  me  a  Christian  to  you,  make  you  a  Jew  to  me.” 

Lessing,  beneath  the  misery  of  the  Jew,  discovered  the  man  ;  his  broad  liberality 
and  sympathy  gave  the  impulse  which  battered  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto,  and  which 
finally  bestowed  that  liberty  beneath  whose  immunity  the  fervor  of  the  ancestral  faith 
has  waned. 

Amid  this  religious  indifference,  a  writer,  herself  of  no  religion,  disclosed  the  very 
secret  of  the  Jewish  heart.  Eliot  discovered  a  mission  which  the  Hebrew  race  might 
still  accomplish.  In  the  frail  body  of  her  typical  Jew  is  enshrined  the  “  passionate 
patience  of  genius.”  With  burning  words,  with  the  convicion  of  a  prophet  ora  madman, 
Mordecai  calls  for  the  national  revivification  of  the  Jewish  race  ;  he  de¬ 
mands  that  the  energy  which  now  produces  Hebrew  statesmen  and  poets  and 
thinkers  in  all  branches  of  thought,  be  turned  into  one  channel, —that  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  polity  in  Jerusalem.  The  Messiah  is  primarily  not  a  religious 
but  a  national  leader;  but,  being  national,  he  must  be  religious  also,  for  Judaism  must 
include  both  nationality  and  religion.  Mordecai  pictures  the  neutral  power  on  the 
great  high-road  of  the  East;  he  sees  its  citizens  mingling  with  those  of  other  nations, 
and  bringing  home  the  characteristics  of  all  other  nations.  He  calls  upon  all  Jews, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  try  to  realize  the  words  of  their  prophets,  not  by  prayers  and 
tears,  but  by  active  work  in  the  direction  of  their  hopes.  This  is  Mordecai,  the  man 
who  represented  the  Jewish  race  to  the  Shakespeare  of  to  day.  We  have  seen  before 
us  Shylock  the  usurer,  Nathan  the  humanitarian,  Mordecai  the  nationalist.  The 
questions  they  embody  will  soon  be  solved,  — nay,  are  being  solved  even  now  among  us. 
Is  the  mission  of  the  Jew  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  a  broad  philan¬ 
thropy,  or  in  a  national  revivification?  It  is  for  this  generation  to  decide. 

Rev.  George  Jacobs  will  be  the  next  speaker  in  the  course. 

Sax  Francisco,  Cal. — The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  in  no  uncertain- 
tones : 

Editor  Hebrew  Observer.  —  Dear  Sir  :  An  editorial,  in  a  late  issue  of  your 
valuable  journal,  states  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  need  may  be  of  the  “  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Union,”  lately  organized.  In  another  of  your  valuable  columns,  in  an 
article  headed  “  Preachers  in  Israel,”  you  state  that  “  our  young  generation  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  alienated  from  Israel,”  and  that  “  ignorance  of  Israel’s  past,  in¬ 
difference  to  its  present,  and  no  hope  for  its  future,  characterize  our  rising  generation.” 
One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Y.  M.  H.  U.  was  organized  was  for  the  purpose  of 
instilling  into  its  members  a  love  of  race;  to  diffuse  among  them  a  knowledge  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature,  and  to  elevate  their  standard  of  mental,  moral  and  social  culture, 
so  that  we  may  thus  intensify  the  ties  of  kinship  by  keeping  alive  the  memories  of  a 
glorious  inheritance.  The  Y.  M.  H.  U.  will  ue  a  credit  to  the  city  and  something  to 
which  every  Israelite  can  point  with  pride  and  honor.  The  Union  has  now  over  fifty 
active  members,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  soon  be  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  the  Eastern  cibcs,  and 
a  charter  from  the  American  Hebrew  Association  will  be  applied  for  as  soon  as  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  adopted.  By  giving  this  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal 
you  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  on  the  members  of  the  Union. 

Truly,  yours, 

San  Francisco,  December  2d,  1881. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 

The  Decorative  Sisters.  A  Modern  Ballad.  By  Josephine  Pollard.  With  illus¬ 
trations  by  Walter  Satterlee.  New  York.:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  1881. 

Few  books  that  have  appeared  during  the  year  afford  pleasanter  reading  and  are 
more  amusing  and  interesting,  than  this  “  modern  ballad,”  while  the  illustrations  are  as 
clever  as  anything  that  any  of  our  caricaturists  have  produced,  and  deserve  to  rank 
beside  the  recent  productions  of  Du  Maurier  in  Punch.  If  the  aesthetic  craze  in 
America  is  not  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  severe  lampooning  which  is  given  it  by  the 
capital  poem  of  Pollard  and  the  equally  capital  sketches  of  Satterlee,  it  will  exhibit  a 
vitality  which  the  most  ardent  devotee  of  Oscar  Wilde  scarcely  believes  it  to  have. 
What  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  accomplished  on  the  stage,  Pollard  and  Satterlee  have 
done  here.  Although  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  work  to  transcribe  any  part  of  it,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  printing  a  few  choice  morceatix  as  samples  of  the  whole  : 

“  He  lingered  through  the  summer,  and  the  autumn,  for  the  weather 
Was  delightful,  and  he  really  had  no  yearning  to  depart; 

Dorothea  and  Dorinda  were  his  pupils,  and  together" 

They  wandered  through  the  labyrinths  of  Decorative  Art.” 

“The  Decorative  Sisters  were  so  mystically  mystic, — 

So  whimsically  whimsy—  so  intensively  intense, — 

That  those  who  did  not  know  ’  twas  cesthetic  and  artistic, 

Would  surely  think  that  neither  had  a  grain  of  common  sense.” 

The  illustrations  accompanying  these  paragraphs  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  nor 
can  any  description  of  them  do  them  justice.  They  are  inimitable.  “The  Decorative 
Sisters  ”  will  be  widely  read,  and  it  deserves  to  be. 

Pearls  for  Young  Ladies. — From  the  later  works  of  John  Ruskin,  LL.  D.  In¬ 
cluding  Letters  and  Advice  on  Education,  Dress,  Marriage,  Influence,  Work, 
Rights,  etc.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tuthill.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.  1 88 1 . 

The  rush  and  haste  which  characterize  every  walk  of  life  trodden  by  the  sterner 
sex,  have  reached,  too,  the  avocations  of  our  sisters.  We  find  our  young  women  in 
such  an  incessant  hurry  that  they  have  no  time  for  more  than  a  hasty  scanning  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  while  to  become  conversant  with  recent  research  dependence  is  placed 
rather  upon  the  magazine  critique  than  on  the  work  itself.  Be  her  following  that  of  the 
schoolmistress,  or  is  she  dependent  for  support  upon  the  needle,  or  is  she  independent  of 
labor  for  pecuniary  gain,  and  either  a  devotee  of  Fashion’s  shrine  or  engaged  in  com¬ 
munal  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  needy, — however  it  be  that  her  time  is  occupied, 
occu’  ied  it  is  so  fully  and  completely  that  she  leaves  herself  little  opportunity  for  the 
close  application  to  study  which  was  needed  in  her  school-days,  and  which  is  at  all 
limes  so  essential  to  a  thorough  education.  Hence  it  is  that  condensations  and  com¬ 
pilations  have  become  so  popular;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is  destined  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results.  In  the  abstract,  the  reading  of  cyclopaedias  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  information  is  to  be  condemned;  but,  since  such  reading  is  done,  despite  the 
condemnation,  this  little  cyclopaedia  of  John  Ruskin  is  valuable  and  worthy  of  every 
encouragement.  Gathered  in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  are  genuine 
“  Pearls,”  which  should  adorn  every  young  lady,  and,  while  primarily  intended  for 
the  female  sex,  the  book  contains  much  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  man ; 
and,  if  every  man  and  every  woman  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  with 
which  the  book  abounds,  humanity  would  be  bettered  to  an  extent  that  even  Ruskin 
scarce  dare  hope  for.  “Pearls  for  Young  Ladies”  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  typo¬ 
graphy,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  embossed  with  gold.  It  is  in  every  way 
creditable,  both  to  the  compiler  and  to  the  publisher. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


Subscriptions  to  the  Bulletin  will  be  received  at  the  rate  of  One 
Dollar  per  annum  from  persons  not  members  of  any  of  the  associated 
societies.  Members  of  non-contributing  societies  can  obtain  it  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  annum.  _ 

Directors  of  the  associated  societies  who  have  not  yet  appointed  their 
Auxiliary,  Literary  and  Publication  Committees,  will  oblige  by  doing 
so  without  delay,  and  notifying  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
A.  H.  A. 


The  secretaries  of  the  different  Associations,  or  the  chairmen  of  the 
Local  Auxiliary  Committees,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate 
regularly  with  the  Publication  Committee.  Articles  intended  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  should  reach  Philadelphia  by 
February  20th.  _ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  recently,  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  the  current  year  was  fixed  as  follows  :  For  societies  contrib¬ 
uting  to  The  Association  Bulletin,  twenty-five  cents  per  member  ; 
for  societies  not  contributing  to  The  Association  Bulletin,  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  member ;  provided,  that  no  society  pay  less  than  five 
dollars  for  its  annual  assessment. 


Association  Day  for  the  current  year  has  been  fixed  for  April  1st. 
Every  society  should  take  immediate  steps  toward  arranging  its  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  advised  that  the  order  of  exercises  include  a  lecture 
upon  the  work  and  possibilities  of  our  Associations.  In  the  smaller 
towns,  it  is  recommended  that  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  if  there 
be  one,  should  be  invited  to  deliver  this  address. 


In  submitting  Amendment  B  for  the  ratification  of  the  ^sociated 
societies,  the  delegates  to  the  last  convention  enabled  the  societies 
themselves  to  decide  the  mooted  question  of  representation  in  the 
American  Hebrew  Association.  The  almost  unanimous  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted,  necessarily 
settles  the  question  and  enables  us  to  put  it  aside,  confident  that 
we  express  the  views  of  the  constituent  societies. 
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Vol.  III.  JANUARY,  1883.  No.  1. 


The  Editorial  Committee  of  The  Association  Bulletin  desire  to 
announce  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  societies,  there  will  be  but  four  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
published  this  year. 

They  would  apologize  for  the  late  date  at  which  this  issue  appears, 
but  they  can  assure  their  readers  that  the  other  numbers  will  appear 
more  promptly.  _ _ 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Hebrew  Association,  Mr.  Rosen- 
bach,  requests  the  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Associations 
that  receive  the  Bulletin,  to  send  him  a  list  of  their  officers  and  the 
number  of  their  members  for  publication  in  the  next  number.  By  do¬ 
ing  so  they  will  enable  him  to  send  the  proper  number  of  papers  to 
each  society  for  the  coming  year.  His  address  is  406  Commerce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  De  Sola  Mendes,  of  New  York,  takes  us  into  the 
Beth  Hamcdrash ,  this  month,  and  we  spend  a  very  pleasant  hour  in 
observing  the  beauties  he  so  graphically  describes.  No  department  of 
Hebrew  literature  is  more  enchanting  or  better  repays  cultivation. 


Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen  contributes  another  to  the  series  of  Ha-Levi’s 
poems,  translated  by  him  expressly  for  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  Spanish  singer  could  pen  the  most  delicate  fancies,  as  well 
as  the  lofty  and  impassioned  outpourings  with  which  we  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar.  _ 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin,  which  will  appear  in  March, 
the  Editorial  Committee  expect  to  announce  a  plan  of  a  lecture  bureau 
which  can  be  carried  into  early  effect.  Its  object  will  be  to  supply  the 
various  Associations  at  a  nominal  expense  with  lectures  upon  Jewish 
and  other  topics.  Applications  are  frequently  made  to  the  Association 
for  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  are  prepared  to  deliver  addresses  suit¬ 
able  to  the  purposes  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A..,  but  hitherto  no  adequate 
response  could  be  made.  Under  the  scheme  proposed  such  applications 
will  be  easily  met.  Several  very  able  speakers  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  have  already  volunteered  their  services.  When  the  list  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  large,  the  names  and  the  plan  of  operation  will  be  announced. 
The  Committee  will  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  from  the  different 
societies  concerning  this  new  field  of  the  Association’s  activity. 
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AN  HOUR  IN  A  BETII  HAMEDRASH. 

A  LECTURE  BY  REV.  DR.  F.  DE  SOLA  MENDES. 

N  old-fashioned,  three-storied  building, — windows  barred  and 


±\.  shuttered;  a  narrow  door,  threatening  difficult  access,  watched 
over  by  a  sturdy  janitor  called  Lashon  Hakodesh ,  “Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,”  with  whom  each  visitor  must  be  on  good  terms, — stands  be¬ 
fore  us.  Before  we  enter  the  building,  I  fear  I  ought  to  keep  you 
standing  a  little  on  the  sidewalk  to  explain  what  you  may  expect  to  hear 
inside. 

This  is  a  college,  a  Hebrew  college,  albeit  an  imaginary  one.  What 
is  taught  within  its  walls  ?  You  will,  perhaps,  remember  the  fact  that 
all  the  Rabbinical  literature  of  the  Hebrews  falls  into  two  divisions, 
such  being  indicated  by  the  subject-matter.  A  page  of  the  Talmud,  e.  g.9 
contains  topics  of  two  kinds,  legal  and  literary — in  Hebrew,  Halacha 
and  Hagada.  The  former  term  means  “'decision,”  from  halach ,  to 
“  go,”  the  way  we  go  ;  the  latter,  “'narration,”  narrative  or  history. 
Remember,  then,  all  the  literature  of  the  Talmudic  centuries  consists 
of  Halacha  and  Hagada ,  which  fact  we  can  readily  incorporate  into 
our  ideal  Beth  Hamedrash  to-night,  by  erecting  the  two  faculties  of 
Laws  and  Letters  or  Arts.  Now  these  two  faculties,  at  least  during  the 
period  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  not  in  equal  request.  Jewish 
young  men  then,  as  now,  flocked  into  the  law  schools,  and,  though  the 
university  course — so  to  speak, — brought  them  into  contact  with  both 
Halacha  and  Hagada  (laws  and  arts),  their  great  activity  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  former  ;  the  reason  being  the  greater  demand  for  legal 
knowledge,  religious  and  secular,  than  for  mere  arts.  As  a  consequence, 
the  literature  of  the  Halacha  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Hagada  in  amount. 
We  possess  the  writings  and  ordinances  of  whole  generations  of  Hala- 
cnists  ;  there  were  the  Sopherini ,  the  scribes  or  religious  lawyers  of  the 
time  of  Ezra;  the  Tannaim ,  teachers  whose  dicta  were  incorporated 
into  the  Mishna;  the  Amoraim ,  whose  studies  and  legal  decisions  were 
included  only  in  the  later  compilation,  the  Gernara ;  then  the  Sabor- 
alm,  whose  works  form  addenda  to  the  Gemara,  and,  after  them,  the 
Geonim ,  who  have  left  separate  and  important  works.  From  all  of 
these  we  have  received  books  of  jurisprudence,  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Gemara  together  forming  the  Talmud  in  its  two  editions,  the  incom¬ 
plete  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  one,  and  the  voluminous  Babylonian  one, 
—the  Tosefta  and  Boraitas,  Sifra,  Si/re,  Mechilta,  Halachoth ,  Gedo- 
loth ,  etc. 

But  it  is  with  the  other  class  or  division  of  Rabbinical  literature 
that  we  have  to  do  to-night :  not  with  strict  law,  but  with  letters,  not 
with  Halacha  but  with  Hagada ,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Medrash. 
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A  glance  at  the  literature  of  the  Medrash  or  Hagada  y  will  complete  this 
side  of  our  task. 

The  ground  idea  of  Medrash  (from  darash,  to  “explain”)  is  ex¬ 
planation,  i.  e.  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  Medrash  takes  the  shape  of  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  part  is  called 
by  their  name — Bereshith  rabba ,  etc.  The  chief  works  of  this  division 
are  the  Medrash  rabba ,  or  “Grand  Medrash ,”  from  its  size,  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  the  so-called  Five  Rolls.  The  oldest 
of  these,  according  to  Zunz,  was  composed  six  centuries  before  the 
common  era,  the  youngest  in  the  twelfth  century,  only  six  hundred 
years  ago.  Tanchuma ,  shown  by  Zunz  to  be  identical  with  one  called 
Yelamdenu ,  frequently  quoted  in  Talmud ical  dictionaries  :  Shachar  tab 
on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  and  part  of  Samuel :  Pirke  de  Rabbi  Eliezer, 
amplifying  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Yalkut ,  extending  over 
the  whole  Bible,  a  compilation  from  older  works.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  smaller  Medrashimy  treating  of  almost  all  the  events  and 
personages  in  the  Bible. 

Now,  what  is  this  Ilagada  or  Medrash  ?  What  does  it  contain  ?  So 
varied  and  amplified,  so  diverse  and  multitudinous,  so  manifold  and 
multiple,  are  its  contents  that  I  can  much  more  easily  tell  you  what 
Hagada  is  not.  It  is  not  Halacha,  jurisprudence  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
everything  but  jurisprudence.  But,  unfortunately  for  my  definition,  it 
does  contain  a  goodly  number  of  law  points ;  and  let  this  give  you 
warning  that  no  exclusive  definition  can  be  given  of  any  of  these  works 
as  to  its  being  within  the  class  of  Hagada  or  Ilalacha.  Halacha  books 
proper,  law-books  proper,  e.  g.,  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  contain  a  vast 
quantity  of  Hagada  or  Medrash;  even  the  intensely  dry  and  juristic 
Mishnah  contains  abundant  hagadic  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  too, 
Medrash  works  proper,  improperly  contain  not  a  few  jottings  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  Barring,  then,  these  stray  notes,  as  it  were,  the  range  of 
Medrash  literature  is  an  enormously  extensive  one  :  it  covers  and  com¬ 
prises  anything ;  everything  under  the  sun,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  not ; 
for  some  things  treated  therein  have  certainly  never  been  met  with  in 
this  sublunary  world.  This  may  seem  to  you  a  somewhat  vague,  in¬ 
definite  definition;  it  is,  I  fear,  all  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
allows.  Let  us  call  on  even  the  giants  of  Hebrew  criticism,  you  will 
find  their  definitions  as  vague.  Let  us  take  the  giant  of  Berlin,  the 
veteran  Zunz,  the  Nestor  of  modern  Hebrew  lore ;  he  defines  Ilagada , 
as  “all  that  is  left  in  Rabbinical  literature,  towards  the  explanation  of 
Scripture,  after  deducting  the  Halacha."  This  is  concise  and  crisp, 
but  it  does  not  cover  the  proverbs,  fables  and  scientific  notes  that  We 
find  in  the  Medrash.  The  giant  of  Prague,  Rappaport,  what  said  he  ? 
In  his  elaborate  Talmudic  dictionary,  which  he  never  finished,  he  says  : 
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“ Ilagada  comprises  legends,  tales  and  various  discourses  relating  to 
to  Scriptural  and  moral  truths.”  And  the  late  revered  Frankel  classified 
its  contents  as  moral  maxims  and  fables,  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
of  Scripture,  together  with  scientific  jottings;  while  ambitious  Ham¬ 
burger,  with  true  Teutonic  ponderosity,  states  Hagada  to  be  “the 
product  of  untrammelled  thought  directed  towards  the  excitation  of 
religious  consciousness  and  penetrating  rather  to  the  fundamental  idea 
underlying  precepts  than  to  their  external  expression.”  Very  beautiful 
and  precise,  no  doubt,  but  just  a  little  too  philosophical  for  general 
comprehension. 

I  think  now  you  have  some  slight  idea  of  w'hat  we  shall  hear  the 
professors  talking  about  inside  the  college ;  so,  if  you  please,  we  will 
enter  at  once.  One-half  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  laws; 
this  we  will  not  visit  to-night,  but  confine  our  visits  to  the  class-rooms 
on  the  Ilagada  or  Medrash  side  of  the  house.  The  three  floors  of 
which  the  building  consists  may  be  construed  as  denoting  three  grades 
in  the  matters  spoken  of  in  them.  The  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  sim¬ 
ple  Bible  interpretation ;  the  professor  of  history  has  a  room  there,  and 
there  too  plain,  unvarnished  facts  of  science  are  treated.  Mounting  the 
fairy  stairs  of  the  imagination  to  the  second  floor,  we  find  ourselves  in 
more  ethereal  regions.  Allegory  holds  her  own  here;  rich  description, 
profuse  illustration  are  in  the  atmosphere ;  I  would  call  this  the  audito¬ 
rium  for  the  fine  arts,  including  under  that  designation  (pardon  the 
preacher’s  egotism)  that  finest  of  all  fine  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing,  in¬ 
spiring  and  elevating  the  human  soul  by  words  of  exhortation  and  com¬ 
fort,  the  art  of  applied  religion — the  pastor’s  art. 

To  mount  to  the  third  story,  you  must  pick  your  way  carefully,  for 
there  are  the  giddy  heights  of  untrammelled  fancy  and  soaring  calcula¬ 
tion  ;  a  novice  would  soon  lose  his  breath  at  the  swift  ascent.  Here 
too  are  the  dark  chambers  of  superstition  and  magic ;  for,  like  all  the 
productions  of  those  ages  when  the  supernatural  played  an  important 
part  in  men’s  ideas  and  beliefs,  traces  of  such  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Medrash  college. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  floors,  simple  Interpretation,  Allegory, 
and  Speculation.  We  go  down  stairs  again  and  peep  into  the  class¬ 
room  on  Bible  interpretation.  “  Command  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  bring  unto  thee  pure  olive  oil.”  Why  should  Israel  take  olive  oil 
for  the  sanctuary  ?  Jeremiah  gives  a  hint :  “  An  evergreen  olive-branch, 
beautiful  in  fruit  and  form,  did  the  Lord  call  thy  name.”  The  oil  is 
thus  a  model  for  Israel  itself.  Let  a  man  try  to  mix  pure  oil  with  other 
liquids,  he  will  find  it  impossible-— -it  will  float  at  the  top ;  so  Israel,  as 
long  as  by  its  purity  of  conduct  it  deserves  the  name  of  olive-tree 
applied  by  God,  so  long  shall  it  remain  unabsorbed  by  other  nations, 
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and  shall  swim  on  the  top;  as  it  is  said,  “  God  shall  make  thee  the  head 
of  all  peoples.” 

When  Jacob  arrived  near  Haran,  on  his  flight  from  his  father’s  house, 
he  found  the  shepherds  waiting  until  their  whole  number  had  assembled, 
that  by  their  united  efforts  they  might  roll  the  huge  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well  and  wrater  their  flocks.  It  was  their  custom,  too,  to 
replace  the  stone  immediately.  Jacob,  we  are  told,  inspired,  doubtless, 
by  Rachel’s  flashing  eyes,  set  to  work  and  rolled  away  the  stone  un¬ 
aided,  probably  closing  it  again.  “Behold  in  this,”  says  a  Me dr ash 
author,  “a  forcible  picture  of  the  value  of  the  sermon  in  our  day. 
Jacob,  the  preacher,  comes  along,  rolls  away  in  his  sermon  the  ponder¬ 
ous  stone  of  evil  which  chokes  the  well  of  religion  ;  he  gives  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  drink  of  the  refreshing  draught;  they  are  very  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  then — back  rolls  the  stone  again,  and  the  people  are  as 
wicked  as  they  were  before.” 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Scripture  narrative  is  ampli¬ 
fied,  we  will  take  the  following  extract  from  the  Pirke  de  Rabbi  Eliczcr. 
This  name  is  a  mere  nom  de  plume ,  such  as  w’as  very  common.  Rabbi 
Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos  lived  many  years  before  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishnah ,  of  which  certain  sentences  are  introduced.  According  to 
Zunz,  the  real  author  lived  about  the  eighth  century  and  in  some  place 
where  Greek  intercourse  was  prevalent,  e.  g.}  Palestine  or  Syria. 

“The  whole  history  of  man’s  fall  is  like  the  fable  of  a  certain  king, 
who  entrusted  his  consort  with  power  over  all  he  possessed,  except  one 
little  barrel  full  of  scorpions,  whicfi  she  was  forbidden  to  touch.  An 
old  man  came  to  her  and  asked  her  how  the  king  treated  her.  She  an¬ 
swered,  he  treated  her  very  well,  making  over  to  her  all  he  owned,  save 
one  little  keg,  which,  he  said,  contained  scorpions.  The  wicked  old 
man  suggested  that  that  barrel  CDntained  the  richest  jewels,  which  the 
king  kept  from  her  to  bestow  upon  another  wife  whom  he  meant  to 
marry.  So  God  was  the  king,  Eve  the  queen,  and  Samael  the  wicked 
old  man.  Samael  reflected  and  saicl :  4  It  will  be  in  vain  to  address 
Adam — man  is  not  easily  led ;  I  will  speak  to  Eve — woman  is  easy  to 
give  heed.’  He  approached  the  mother  of  all  living  and  said  :  ‘  Is  it  true 
that  ye  two  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  this  tree’s  fruit?’  She  answered  : 

4 Yes;  are  you  forbidden,  too?’  Samael  saw  that  he  had  roused 
woman’s  fatal  failing,  her  curiosity.  He  told  her,  4  The  prohibition  is 
a  jealous  one;  for,  if  you  eat  it,  ye  two  will  be  able  to  create  worlds.’ 
To  convince  the  woman  of  the  tree’s  harmlessness,  he  kicked  it,  and 
although  the  tree  exclaimed,  probably  in  pure  Hebrew,  4  Let  not  the 
foot  of  pride  come  near  me’  (Ps.  xxxvi.  ii),  he  remained  unhurt. 
4 Thou  seest,  I  have  touched  the  tree  and  am  yet  alive;  touch  it  now 
thyself;  thou  shalt  not  die.’  She  did  so,  and  saw  the  angel  of  death 
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approach  her  with  uplifted  sword.  She  cried,  ‘  Lo,  I  must  die,  but  1 
will  not  be  parted  from  my  husband,  even  by  death.’  She  took  of  the 
fruit,  devoured  it,  gave  some  to  Adam,  who  ate,  and  the  cloud  of  glory 
departed  from  them.  Then  God  descended  into  the  garden,  and  the 
guilty  pair  hid  themselves.  The  Most  Holy  called  to  Adam  :  ‘  Why 
dost  thou  hide  ?’  and  he  answered :  ‘  Because  my  glory  hath  been  stripped 
from  me-— my  angelic  quality  of  obedience  has  been  destroyed.’  (No¬ 
tice  now  man’s  inherent  ingratitude.)  4  If  I  had  remained  single  in  the 
world,  perchance  I  had  not  sinned,  but  the  woman  thou  didst  give  me 
enticed  me  and  I  fell.’  The  woman  answered  :  ‘The  Serpent  beguiled 
me  and  I  did  eat.’  God  then  pronounced  judgment  on  all  three,  lay* 
ing  nine  curses  on  each,  and  Samael  and  his  comrades  were  cast  down 
from  heaven.” 

The  following  morceau  is  from  the  Medrash  upon  Lamentations; 
it  refers  to  the  well-known  scene  of  Eliezer  at  the  well.  You  remember 
that,  after  the  maiden  Rebecca  had  given  him  and  his  camels  drink,  he 
deemed  her  kind-hearted  enough  to  be  the  wife  of  his  young  master,  and 
loaded  her  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels.  “Once,  said  Rabbi 
Joshua,  I  arrived  at  a  well  where  a  little  girl  was  drawing  water.  I 
asked  her  for  a  draught,  and  she  handed  me  the  pitcher.  ‘  When  thou 
hast  done/  she  said,  ‘I  will  give  also  to  the  animal  on  which  thou 
ridest.’  She  did  so,  and,  as  I  was  going,  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
‘Daughter  of  Israel,  thou  hast  done  well ;  for  thou  hast  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  good  mother  Rebecca.’  ‘Well,  Rabbi,’  was  the  ready 
answer,  with  a  meaning  smile,  ‘  if  I  Jiave  imitated  Rebecca,  thou  hast 
not  done  as  Eliezer  did.’  ‘Daughter/  was  the  Rabbi’s  reply,  ‘thou 
possessest  already  far  fairer  jewels  than  I  or  any  Eliezer  can  give  thee ; 
to  wit,  innocence  and  good  nature.  God  continue  so  to  bless  thee.’  ” 

The  following  is  founded  on  a  Medrash:  “Job’s  sons  saw  with 
astonishment  how  their  father  honored  a  certain  old  man,  who  used  to 
come  to  their  house,  but  was  almost  blind  from  age,  bent  double,  and 
whose  words  were  perfectly  unintelligible.  They  thought  him  an  old 
dotard,  and  wondered  how  their  honored  father  could  show  him  so 
much  respect  and  attention  as  he  did.  This  was  the  answer  they  re¬ 
ceived  :  ‘  My  sons,  this  man,  who  is  now  scarcely  able  to  speak,  was  in 
former  years  the  deepest  thinker  and  greatest  orator  of  his  time ;  old 
age  has  shattered  him  as  you  see.  Our  sages  say  that  when  Moses 
placed  the  new  tablets  of  stone  in  the  ark,  God  told  him  to  preserve 
the  broken  fragments,  too  ;  for  not  alone  those  things  which  serve  now, 
but  those  which  have  served,  are  to  be  cherished  and  held  sacred. 
Whenever  you  see  a  man  who  has  served  the  world  by  his  wise  lessons, 
his  good  example,  or  his  benevolent  acts,  remember  the  broken  tablets 
of  the  law,  and  honor  and  reverence  him  though  his  day  be  past/  ” 
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In  another  department  we  hear  anecdotes  and  incidents,  not 
founded  on  Bible  verses,  but  which  yet  inculcate  very  salutary  truths. 
Thus  Rabbi  Joshua,  in  Medrash  Lamentations,  tells  how  he  once  re¬ 
ceived  a  lesson  in  good  breeding:  “I  stopped  once  at  the  house  of  a 
widow,  and,  being  very  hungry,  ate  up  the  whole  dinner  which  she  set 
before  me,  quite  forgetting  to  leave  any  for  the  servants,  as  is  usual. 
The  next  day  I  did  the  same.  My  hostess,  on  the  morrow,  so  oversea¬ 
soned  the  dishes  that  I  could  eat  nothing,  and  attempted  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  with  bread.  ‘  Why  eatest  thou  not  what  I  have  prepared?’  ‘I  am 
not  hungry,’  I  answered.  ‘If  so,  why  dost  thou  eat  so  much  bread— 
thou  hast  a  good  appetite.  Nay,’  she  continued,  ‘  I  can  guess  thy  mo¬ 
tive.  Thou  art  so  good  natured,  so  kind,  so  thoughtful  of  my  servants 
that  thou  intendest  to  leave  them  the  whole  of  this  food  to-day,  as  the 
reward  for  what  thou  didst  not  leave  them  yesterday  and  the  day  be¬ 
fore.’  ”  The  same  Medrash  Lamentations  contains  a  great  number  of 
such  anecdotes.  Here  is  another  :  “A  Hebrew  came  to  Athens  and 
entered  an  inn,  asking  for  a  room.  Mine  host,  being  in  a  merry  hu¬ 
mor,  resolved  to  play  a  trick  on  the  stranger,  and  said,  ‘A  law  had  just 
been  passed  that  no  innkeeper  might  entertain  a  stranger  until  he  had 
taken  three  large  strides  in  his  presence.’  ‘How?’  said  the  Hebrew; 
‘  what  do  you  call  large  strides  ?  Show  me.’  The  innkeeper  could  not 
refuse  ;  he  made  one  jump  and  reached  the  middle  of  the  room,  another 
brought  him  to  the  threshold,  a  third  took  him  clear  into  the  street,  and 
then  the  Hebrew  coolly  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  would  not  readmit 
him  until  he  had  promised  to  play  no  more  tricks  upon  travellers.” 

A  few  brief  paragraphs  from  various  Medrash  places  may  now  serve 
to  bring  this  branch  to  a  close.  You  will  notice  that  they  are  of  very 
different  character  and  subject-matter. 

“Alms-giving  is  inferior  to  benevolence  in  three  respects  (. Succa  49)  : 
Alms  are  given  in  money  only,  benevolence  shows  itself  in  money  and 
in  friendly  services  as  well;  alms  are  given  to  the  poor  solely,  benevo¬ 
lence  may  be  exercised  towards  the  richest ;  alms  are  distributed  to  the 
living  alone,  but  even  the  dead  can  be  made  recipients  of  benevolent 
judgment.” 

“  Evil  passes  by  the  human  soul  first  as  a  mere  wanderer  ;  when  it  re¬ 
turns,  it  is  received  as  a  guest;  finally,  it  takes  up  its  abode  as  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  human  tenement  ”  (Succa  32). 

“Men  should  be  supple  as  the  reed,  never  rigid  as  the  cedar”, 
(Taanith.  26). 

Boys  and  girls  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  good  boys  and  girls, 
such  as  we  sometimes  read  about,  may  at  times  feel  grateful  to  their 
teachers  for  the  large  amount  of  trouble  they  certainly  do  cause  them. 
Let  such  good  children  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  they  help  to 
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reward  their  teachers.  “  Why  are  the  words  of  the  law  compared  to 
wood  in  Prov.  iii.  18?  Just  as  small  chips  serve  to  kindle  larger  pieces, 
scholars  serve  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  teachers  ”  (  Taan .  7). 

Now  a  word  of  consolation  for  ugly  young  men:  “Rabbi  Joshua  was 
presented  to  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  the  spoiled  and 
petted  beauty  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  aloud,  ‘What  a  pity  so 
much  wit  and  learning  as  I  know  Rabbi  Joshua  to  possess  should  be  en¬ 
closed  in  such  an  ugly  casket/  The  Rabbi  booked  that  happy  thought 
for  future  reference.  One  day  he  asked  the  princess  in  what  sort  of  ves¬ 
sels  her  father  kept  his  choicest  Falernian  wines,  ‘  Why,  in  the  original 
jars,  of  course.’  ‘  Indeed,  that  is  a  pity;  the  commonest  peasant  keeps 
the  sourest  stuff  that  he  calls  wine  in  earthen  pitchers ;  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  should  keep  his  noble  liquor  in  vessels  of  gold.’  The  princess, 
touched  in  her  imperial  pride,  gave  orders  to  transfer  all  the  wines  into 
golden  urns.  The  result  was  they  all  turned  sour.  The  Emperor,  of 
course,  grew  royally  angry,  and  his  daughter  could  only  plead  Rabbi 
Joshua’s  advice.  The  Emperor  turned  to  his  honored  guest  and  asked 
an  explanation.  Ele  repeated  the  princess’s  rude  remark  concerning 
his  wisdom  and  ugly  face,  and  owned  to  having  desired  to  show  her  that 
the  choicest  qualities  can  and  often  do  dwell  in  the  coarsest  exteriors. 
The  Emperor  smiled  approval,  but  urged  that  there  certainly  were  wise 
men  who  were  also  very  handsome.  ‘  Granted,  your  highness,’  was  the 
ready  reply ;  ‘  but  had  they  been  less  handsome,  perhaps  they  would  have 
been  still  more  learned.’  ” 

Expensive  synagogues  formed  in  the  days  of  the  Medrash,  as  now, 
the  subject  of  blame  and  reproach.  “  Rabbi  Chama  and  Rabbi  Hosaya 
visited  once  the  gorgeous  synagogue  at  Lydda.  ‘  What  heaps  of  money 
our  fathers  sank  in  these  stone  walls  so  needlessly,’  said  Hosaya;  ‘Say 
rather,’  said  Rabbi  Chama,  who,  despite  his  name,  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  ‘  how  many  of  our  poorer  fathers  they  suffered  to  perish !  just 
think  how  many  poor  preachers  and  teachers  all  that  money  would  have 
supported  !’  ” 

This  little  morsel  seems  to  contain  some  sense  in  it  that  should  make 
its  value  perennial.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  modifying  the  edifice 
of  Judaism,  pulling  down  the  old  structure  and  putting  up  something 
that  shall  look  pretty,  or  be  described  in  fine  philosophical  phrases.' 
“  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  says  ( Nedarim  40)  :  ‘  If  old  men  say,  “  tear 
down,”  and  young  men,  “  build  up,”  tear  down  but  do  not  build  up,  for 
the  tearing  down  of  old  men  is  in  truth  building  up,  and  the  building  up 
of  young  rabbis  is  in  reality  a  work  of  destruction.’  ” 

We  leave  now  this  floor  in  our  Belli  Hamedrash ,  and  ascend  to  the 
regions  of  allegory.  The  following  is  from  the  Medrash  Valkut : 
“  When  God  was  about  to  create  man,  the  angels  in  heaven  were  in 
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commotion  ;  some  advised  the  creation,  some  opposed  it.  Benevolence 
spoke  for  it:.  /  Let  man  be  made,  for  he  will  work  deeds  of  love/ 
Peace  opposed  it,  ‘  Create  him  not,  he  will  murder  and  butcher  his 
fellows/  Virtue  prayed  for  his  creation,  for  he  would  perform  pious 
acts.  Truth  as  passionately  begged  he  might  not  be  made,  for  he  would 
deal  falsely.  The  Creator  then  seized  Truth  and  cast  her  down  to  earth. 
‘Wherefore  dost  thou  thus  to  thy  most  precious'  child?’  asked  the 
angels.  ‘Let  Truth  rise  from  the  earth  again,’  was  the  response.”  To 
understand  this,  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary:  by  angels,  the 
rabbis  mean  the  virtues  personified,  abstract  virtues.  They  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  unwilling  to  part  with  their  heavenly  sojourn  and 
descend  into  communion  with  earth-born  man  ;  they  would  become  de¬ 
filed  by  the  union.  Therefore  God  cast  Truth  down  to  earth,  that  is, 
the  holy  law ;  as  long  as  that  flourishes,  as  long  as  its  behests  are  ob¬ 
served,  virtues  can  profitably  dwelt  on  earth. 

The  following  is  from  Medr.  Beres.  rabb.  :  “  In  the  time  of  Trajan, 
the  Israelites  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and 
set  to  work  immediately.  The  ever-jealous  Samaritans  pointed  out  to 
the  Emperor  the  danger  of  allowing  them  to  erect  their  old  central 
rallying-place,  and  enlarged  upon  the  possible  peril  to  Rome  from  their 
rebellion.  The  Emperor  had  passed  his  royal  word,  and,  though  he  saw 
the  mischief,  would  not  retract,  but,  acting  on  the  advice  of  some 
apostate,  ordered  them  to  build  the  Temple  on  a  different  spot  to  that  on 
which  it  had  formerly  stood,  and  to  build  it  of  different  dimensions, 
which,  he  was  well  informed,  they  would  not  do.  This  strange  and 
fatal  interference  paralyzed  the  people  ;  full  of  disappointment,  they 
assembled,  and,  while  some  wept,  some  there  were  who  urged  armed 
resistance.  In  this  crisis,  the  elders  had  recourse  to  Rabbi  Joshua,  and 
he  addressed  the  people  in  the  following  fable:  ‘The  lion  got  a  bone 
in  his  throat ;  the  mighty  king  of  animals  lay  there  in  helpless  agony. 
In  his  extremity,  he  offered  a  magnificent  reward  to  whoever  should 
afford  him  relief,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  undertake  the  operation. 
At  length,  the  crane  appeared  and,  inserting  his  long  bill  down  the 
lion’s  throat,  extracted  the  offending  obstruction  and  claimed  the 
promised  reward.  “Reward!”  roared  the  Forest  King,  now  himself 
again,  “is  it  not  enough  that  thou  hast  brought  thy  ugly  neck  out  of  my 
jaws  in  safety?  I  advise  thee,  crane,  to  be  off  ere  I  get  hungry.”  The 
crane  thought  the  argument  forcible,  if  not  convincing,  and  took  the 
advice  and  his  leave  together.  Now,  fellow-countrymen,’  continued 
Joshua,  ‘remember  you  are  in  the  lion’s  clutch ;  be  thankful  for  the 
smallest  favor  he  allows,  and  do  not  talk  of  resistance  when  he  fails  to 
keep  his  promise,  while  your  heads  are  in  his  jaws.’  The  fable  had  the 
desired  effect  and  no  revolution  took  place.” 
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“‘Let  there  be  two  great  lights  in  the  far-spreading  firmament !  ’ 
said  the  voice  of  the  Most  High.  ‘Let  them  be  kings  of  the  earth, 
rulers  of  ever-changing  time,  guardians  of  day  and  night!  ’ 

“  He  spoke,  and  it  was. 

“In  all  his  glory  and  majesty,  up  rose  the  Sun.  A  crown  of  many 
colors  adorned  his  head;  jewels,  whose  effulgence  no  mortal  eye  could 
look  upon,  decked  him,  and  sent  forth  their  gleaming  rays  on  all  crea¬ 
tion.  Smilingly  and  lovingly  he  looked  down  on  the  beauteous  earth, 
gave  life  and  fragrance  to  every  herb,  scent  and  beauty  to  every  flower, 
vigor  and  health  to  the  Creator’s  crowning  work — man. 

“  But  the  Moon  looked  on  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  envy  darkened 
her  beauty  as  she  asked,  ‘Why  should  there  be  two  royal  personages 
on  one  throne?  why  should  I  have  only  the  second  rank  in  this  grand 
creation?  ’ 

“And  suddenly  her  beautiful  light  disappeared,  chased  away  by  the 
spirit  of  jealousy.  Far,  far  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  it  flew,  till 
it  reached  the  great  multitude  of  stars,  and  these  it  turned  into  glitter¬ 
ing  atoms  in  the  vast  vault  of  heaven. 

“In  darkness  and  misery  the  Moon  stood  before  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  cried,  ‘  Mercy,  mercy,  oh,  Father,  for  I  have  sinned.’ 

“Alas!  too  late,  the  fiat  of  God  had  gone  forth. 

“‘Unhappy  one!’  said  the  Divine  voice,  filled  with  pity  for 
darkened  creation,  ‘because  thou  hast  envied  the  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  with  which  it  has  pleased  thy  Creator  to  adorn  thy  brother,  the 
Sun,  know  that  henceforth  from  him  alone  shall  thy  brightness  be  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  and  when  it  pleases  thy  Maker  to  show  His  omnipotent  power, 
thou  shalt  even  be  again  plunged  into  darkness.  But  weep  not,  victim 
of  envy.  The  King  of  Mercy  has  forgiven  thee !  Thou,  too,  in  thy 
beauty  shalt  be  Queen.  The  sight  of  thee  shall  refresh  the  weary,  and 
inspire  hope  in  the  failing  heart.’ 

“And  behold,  ere  yet  the  voice  Divine  had  ceased  uttering  these 
words  of  comfort,  a  sweet  and  peaceful  light  illumined  the  Moon — a 
tranquil  beauty  which  is  hers  for  evermore. 

“Queen  of  the  night,  leader  of  the  hosts  of  stars,  silently  and 
peacefully  she  fulfils  her  destiny,  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  Creator.” 

We  mount  now  to  the  third  story  of  our  Beth  Ilamedrash ,  to  the 
regions  of  wild  imagination.  Here  we  find  all  those  fanciful  apologues, 
wild  visions  of  fancy  and  bold  personification,  which  people  have  been 
too  ready  to  take  as  characteristic  of  the  entire  range  of  Rabbinical 
literature.  Apostates  especially  have  been  fond  of  dragging  forth  such 
items,  holding  them  up  to  the  derision  of  the  uninformed  mob,  and 
exclaiming,  “  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel  !  ”  In  this  class  we  reckon 
the  wild  legends  of  the  leviathan,  occurring  in  many  places ;  that  of 
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the  river  Sambation,  that  ceased  to  flow  every  Sabbath  day  ;  the  count¬ 
less  references  to  Shedim,  “evil  spirits”  they  are  gratuitously  trans¬ 
lated,  when  they  mean  only  “  evil  influences,”  such  as  malaria,  miasma 
and  foul  gases.  Who  but  an  apostate  would  attach  literal  importance, 
or  believe  that  sane  men  ever  expected  literal  importance  to  be  attached, 
to  such  legends  as  the  following? 

“  When  at  Mount  Sinai,  Israel  replied,  *  All  that  the  Eternal  shall 
say  we  will  perform,  and  hearken.’  600, ono  angels  descended  and 
placed  double  crowns  upon  their  heads.”  Who  is  so  blunt-natured  or 
so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  the  pretty  idea  of  divine  pleasure  in  obedience 
illustrated?  At  other  times,  too,  this  exaggeration,  or  guzmi  as  the 
Talmud  itself  calls  it  (and  surely  this  fact  is  alone  an  answer),  was  applied 
to  a  very  practical  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  arousing  attention.  Teachers 
especially  used  to  recite  some  hair-raising  fable  or  witty  anecdote  to 
enliven  their  pupils  before  starting  the  instruction — to  brush  off  the 
cobwebs,  as  we  say.  Akin  to  this  is  the  use  the  celebrated  Rabbi 
Akiba  made  of  guzma  once.  Like  many  another  eminent  and  eloquent 
Rabbi,  he  now  and  then  grew  prosy — it  seems  terribly  prosy.  As  a 
consequence,  once  his  congregation  or  audience  fell  asleep.  The 
teacher  saw  this  and  quite  naturally  gave  the  somewhat  astounding 
piece  of  information:  “There  was  a  woman  in  Egypt  who  brought 
forth  600,000  children  at  one  birth.”  This,  you  can  imagine,  made 
the  folks  open  their  ears,  and  their  eyes  as  well ;  when  they  were  quite 
awake,  he  explained  that  he  meant  Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  for, 
through  her  son’s  exertions,  that  number  of  men  were  brought  forth 
out  of  Egypt. 

Now,  as  this  item  has  fully  awakened  any  of  you,  too,  who  may 
have  grown  weary,  and  inclined  to  nod,  I  think  I  may  as  well  conclude 
herewith  our  visit  to  the  Beth  Hamed?'ash.  As  we  descend  the  steps 
towards  the  street  again,  we  catch  sight  of  many  class-rooms  into  which 
we  have  not  peeped,  many  halls  into  which,  in  this  short  visit,  we  have 
not  had  time  to  tread.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  where  the 
ground  to  be  explored  is  so  vast ;  these  few  minutes  have  sufficed  to 
give  you  but  a  surface  knowledge  of  what  therein  is  contained  ;  more 
than  that  beseems  not  this  hour  nor  this  place.  The  time  will  not  have 
been  spent  unprofitably  by  us  all,  if  it  shall  have  aroused  in  us  some 
respect  and  love  for  that  branch  of  our  literature,  the  Hagada ,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  devotion  of  our  best  minds  to  Halaclia — to 
the  amplification,  enlargement,  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
religious  laws  and  observations — has  been  sadly  neglected.  More  life, 
less  dry  bones;  more  freshness  and  activity,  less  raking  in  the  dust  of 
antiquity;  less  lingering  glances  backward,  more  earnest-efforts  forward, 
efforts  to  keep  even  with  the  culture,  the  God-fearing  culture  of  the 
day — such  is  the  cry  of  modern  Judaism. 
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LOVE  SONG. 

From  the  Hebrew  of  Jehudah  Ha-Levi. 

By  Solomon  Solis  Cohen. 

How  beautiful  the  gentle  dove  beside  yon  woodland  rill — 
Mine  eyes  upon  her  loveliness  can  never  feast  their  fill. 

Lo,  silver  hath  its  vein,  but  where 
Shall  dove  like  mine 
Be  found  ?  Thou  art  as  Tirzah  fair. 

Jerusalem’s  splendor,  bright  and  rare, 

My  love,  is  thine  ! 

Why  dost  thou  turn  about  thy  face 
From  side  to  side, 

To  seek  in  tents  a  dwelling-place  ? 

Behold,  my  heart  hath  ample  space; 

There  safe  abide ! 

As  to  the  honey  turns  the  bee, 

Seek  thou  my  breast ; 

For  men  do  woo  with  golden  plea, 

But  I  have  given  my  heart  to  thee, — 

Of  gifts  the  best ! 


To  the  American  Hebrew  Association  : 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the 
labors  of  our  Association  during  the  past  year.  The  Association 
Bulletin,  to  which  our  energies  have  been  mainly  directed,  has 
thrived  and  won  for  itself  a  place  among  the  Jewish  journals  of  the 
land.  Its  literary  merit  is  unquestioned,  and  we  may  confidently 
rely  upon  our  Bulletin  as  an  educator  of  the  Jewish  youth.  To 
the  gentlemen  who  have  loaned  us  the  manuscripts  of  lectures, 
and  to  those  who  have  written  articles  specially  for  us,  our  thanks 
are  due  and  tendered. 

A  number  of  new  Associations  have  been  organized  during  the 
year,  and  to  these  we  have  extended  the  assistance  which  it  was 
in  our  power  to  give.  Some  of  these  we  number  among  our  con¬ 
stituent  societies,  and  we  trust  soon  to  sec  the  number  augmented. 

The  suggestion  made  in  my  last  report  regarding  assistance  to 
the  Russian  immigrants,  met  with  answers  from  Cleveland,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Portland,  which  societies  sent  respectively  $65,  $ 76  and 
$40.  The  sums  have  been  handed  to  the  IT  E.  A.  Society  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  thanks  are  offered  to  the  Associations  for 
their  liberal  responses. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  that  our  treasury  is  not  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  It  is  of  course  self-evident  that  our  continued 
existence  depends  upon  our  ability  to  meet  our  financial  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  excess  of  our  liabilities  above  our  assets  to-day  is 
$9.30,  provided  that  all  our  assets  are  collectible.  It  is  believed 
that  the  deficit  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $100,  owing  to  the 
likelihood  of  some  of  the  societies  not  paying  their  assessments. 
What  is  required  is  that  every  gentleman  shall  feel  a  personal 
interest  and  responsibility  for  the  work’s  success.  There  surely  is 
no  town  to  which  the  Bulletin  is  sent  in  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  at  least  one  advertiser,  and  if  this  were  done  our 
pecuniary  success  would  be  assured.  Furthermore,  subscriptions 
to  the  Bulletin  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  annum  should  be  easily 
obtained,  and  might  add  considerably  to  our  revenue.  I  trust  that 
every  delegate  will  feel  these  words  especially  addressed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  will  give  them  due  and  careful  consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  President. 

New  York ,  September  10th ,  1882. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  UNION. 

Ahavath  Chesed  Association. — Two  lectures  of  this  season’s  course  nave  been 
delivered,  the  first  by  Dr.  Huebsch  and  the  other  by  A.  L.  Sanger,  Esq. 

Bethel. — There  seems  to  be  a  deplorable  indifference  in  this  society  to  anything 
except  dancing,  and  we  have  therefore  nothing  to  chronicle. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. — On  the  20th  of  September  a  Y.  M.  H.  A.  was  organized  in  Ho¬ 
boken.  The  idea  of  forming  a  society  for  the  moral,  social  and  physical  improvement 
of  young  men  of  our  faith,  originated  with  Messrs.  J.  S.  Weinthal,  Max  Griesen  and  L. 
Israel,  and  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was  called  at  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  at  which 
twenty-three  young  men  were  present.  Mr.  J.  S.  Weinthal  presided  and  Mr.  David 
Max  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern.  An  election  of  officers  was  held,  with  the  following 
result:  President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Weinthal;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Louis  M.  Heller;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  William  Wolf;  Secretary,  Mr.  David  Max.  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  .  A, motion  was 
made  to  give  a  ball  on  November  6th,  to  aid  the  Congregation  Adas  Emuno  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  house  of  worship. 

New  York. — September  13th. — The  busy  season  for  the  Association  has  set  in. 
On  Monday  night,  fifteen  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Employment  Bureau  has  been  accomplishing  considerable  good  work.  Several 
excellent  positions  have  been  procured.  The  attention  of  merchants  is  called  to  this 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  Association,  so  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
and  apply  to  this  office  for  any  clerks,  book-keepers,  errand  boys  and  entry  clerks  they 
may  want. 
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September  22d. — The  activity  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  of  which  M.  Warley 
Platzek  i>  chairman,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  programme  for  the  ensuing  season 
is  already  completely  arranged.  The  course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  continued,  and  will  comprise  the  following  lecturers:  October  31,  1882 — 
Morris  L.  Wise,  Esq;  November  28th — Samuel  Greenbaum,  Esq.;  December  21st — 
Jo-eph  C.  Levi,  Esq;  Januiry  9th,  1883 — Charles  Brand,  Esq.;  February  12th — Cyrus 
L.  Sulzberger,  Esq.;  March  8th — Isaac  J.  Isaac*,  Esq ;  April  5th — Max  Cohen,  Esq. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Kurshecdt  has  been  elected  a  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Classes,  in  which  positicn  he 
will  be  enabled  to  do  good  work. 

The  resignation  of  Isaac  J.  Isaacs  from  the  Board  of  Directors  causes  general  and 
sincere  regret.  From  the  very  inception  of  the  Association  he  has  been  intimately 
and  creditably  identified  with  its  adversity  and  its  progress  to  welfare.  He  was  its 
first  Vice-President,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  efficiently  as  President.  lie  has 
ever  manifested  the  warmest  interest  in  attaining  for  the  Association  the  highest 
position,  and  setting  for  it  the  highest  aim  as  the  goal  of  its  labors. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  term  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  on 
September  24th,  Mr.  M.  Weinman,  President,  occupying  the  chair.  Prior  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  business,  Mr.  L.  Kempner,  in  fitting  terms,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the  loss  of  the  Society  in  the  demise  of  its 
valued  and  respected  member,  Mr.  David  Maas.  In  seconding  and  sustaining  the 
motion,  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Unger  and  M.  E.  Ansbacher  feelingly  alluded  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  contributed  to  the  Literary  Society  by  Mr.  Maas.  The  election  of  the  ensuing 
term  resulted  in  the  choice  of  M.  Weinman  for  President;  Vice-President,  L.  Kemp¬ 
ner;  Recording  Secretary,  II.  W.  Unger  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  Hoffman; 
Editor,  Max  Cohen.  It  was  resolved  that  the  meetings  of  the  Society  be  hereafter 
held  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  every  month.  The  Literary  Board  was  in¬ 
structed  to  arrange  two  public  meetings  during  the  term.  The  Vice-President  was 
directed  to  attend  to  the  proper  notification  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  on 
October  12th;  the  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  and  the  de¬ 
bate  was  postponed  until  October  22d,  at  which  time  an  unusually  large  attendance 
was  present.  The  President,  Mr.  Weinman,  occupied  the  chair.  The  debate  on  the 
question,  “Resolved,  That  competitive  examination  be  the  test  for  admission  into  the  civil 
service,”  was  opened  by  Mr.  William  Cowen.  The  other  participants  were  Messrs. 
Leo  Frank,  M.  Warley  Platzek,  Max  Cohen,  D.  W.  Sheyn.  The  debate  was  very 
ably  conducted. 

November  10th. — Great  activity  is  noticeable  at  the  rooms  of  the  Assoc'ation  nightly. 
The  classes  have  been  organized  by  the  Library  and  Class  Committee,  and  are  now 
earnestly  engaged  in  work.  The  book-keeping  class  numbers  thirty  five  members 
The  French  and  gymnasium  classes  are  also  well  attended. 

The  membership  roll  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  applications  are  daily  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Employment  Bureau  is  doing  most  effective  work.  Already  twenty-five 
pos; lions  have  been  secured  during  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  opening  entertainment  of  the  season  was  held  at  Chickering  Hall  on  October 
18th.  It  was  an  enjoyable  concert,  vocal  and  instrumental,  with  choice  readings  by 
favorite  and  well-known  artists.  The  first  informal  entertainment  of  the  season  was 
held  at  the  rooms  on  the  7th  of  November.  Mr.  Wise  delivered  his  lecture  entitled 
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“The  Abracadabra.”  The  speaker  treated  of  many  of  the  conspicuous  faults  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  exemplified  particularly  among  certain  classes,  and  besought  his 
auditors  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  second  informal  took  place  on  November  30;  it  attracted  a  large  audi¬ 
ence,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  lecture,  “The  Birth  of  Communism,” 
treated  of  a  chapter  of  Jewish  history  which  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  audience  was  sustained  throughout.  The  eloquent  delivery  of  the  author, 
Samuel  Greenbaum,  Esq,  the  popular  President  of  the  Association,  was  a  noticeable 
feature.  An  entertainment  followed. 

After  the  infornnl  entertainment  on  November  30th,  the  Board  of  Directors  held  a 
special  meeting  and  elected  fdfty-t hree  new  members,  three  of  the  number  being  elected 
as  patrons. 

The  Chanukah  Concert  and  Ball  of  Y.  M.  II.  A.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  of 
December,  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  this  enjoyable 
reunion  was  due  to  the  well  directed  zeal  of  the  respective  chairmen,  Messrs.  M.  W. 
Platzek,  L.  S.  Strook,  M.  II.  Baumgardten. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  disbauded. 

Philadelphia. — The  membership  roll  of  the  Y.  M.  II.  A.  has  been  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  particularly  that  of  the  associate  branch,  to  which  nearly  one  hundred  new 
names  have  been  added. 

The  “  informal  ”  lecture  course  on  Jewish  subjects  has  been  continued,  but  an  im¬ 
portant  change  has  been  introduced  this  year,  in  the  fact  of  the  speakers  being  all 
selected  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  Ass  -ciation  ;  indeed,  it  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “  Young  Men’s  Course.” 

The  first  lecturer  was  Emanuel  Cohen,  Esq.,  who  delivered,  on  October  28th,  an 
address  entitled  “  The  Wandering  Jew  at  Rest.”  Mr.  Cohen  spoke  of  legends  in 
general,  and  their  various  origins ;  of  geographical,  astronomical  and  heroic  myths ; 
of  those  folk-tales  which  embody  some  great  truth,  obscurely  expressed  because  dimly 
seen,  but  none  the  less  certainly  because  vaguely  felt.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the 
story  of  the  “  Wandering  Jew”  from  the  version  of  Mathew  of  Paris,  in  which  Car- 
taphilus,  the  Roman  door-keeper,  telling  Jesus  to  go  faster,  “  Why  dost  thou  tarry  ?  ” 
is  answered,  “  I  indeed  will  go,  but  thou  shalt  remain  waiting  until  I  come” — through 
its  various  phases,  finally  crystallizing  into  the  well-known  legend  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
Jew  who  cries  to  Jesus,  bending  under  the  weight  of  that  cross  which  was  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  his  own  execution,  to  “  Move  on  !  ”  and  to  whom  Jesus  answers,  “  I  will 
remain  here  and  rest,  but  thou  shalt  move  on  until  the  last  day  !  ” 

The  speaker  found  in  this  ever-journeying,  never-resting  figure  a  true  type  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  Yesterday  that  shore,  to-day  this  shore,  >eems  to  offer  a  haven  of  repose  ; 
but  to-morrow  the  weary  fugitive  is  again  driven  forth  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
earth,  and  to  and  fro  upon  it,  in  the  vain  search  for  rest  and  happiness.  The  one  land 
excepted  from  this  category  is  America;  and  here,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  if  not 
in  fact,  Mr.  Cohen  found  the  title  of  his  lecture  justified.  But  material  prosperity  had 
exerted  an  evil  effect  upon  the  Jews  of  America.  That  racial  feeling,  that  fraternal 
bond  so  manifest  in  eras  of  persecution  had  been  weakened,  strained  almost  to  break¬ 
ing,  and  a  gross  materialism,  so  gross  indeed  that  the  lecturer  lacked  a  word  sufficiently 
expressive  of  its  grossness,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  olden  idealism  of  the  people  and 
the  faith.  The  remedy  for  this  lamentable  condition  was  to  be  a  development  of  Mo- 
saism  in  the  legitimate  direction.  In  what  this  development  consists,  Mr.  Cohen  did 
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not  state,  leaving  it  for  the  man  who  is  to  arise  when  the  time  is  ripe,  as  ever  the  men 
have  arisen  in  ages  gone  by. 

On  November  25th,  Mr.  IT.  P.  Rosenbacli  told  about  “  The  Jews  in  Philadelphia 
prior  to  1800.”  The  subject  was  well  worked  up,  and  greatly  interes'ed  the  audience. 
The  most  prominent  revolutionary  figure  was  that  of  Haim  Solomon,  whose  financial 
assistance  to  the  struggling  colonies  was  of  invaluable  importance.  His  endorsement 
enabled  the  Government  bonds  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  and  he  maintained  foreign 
ministers  and  members  of  Congress  at  his  own  individual  expense.  We  trust  to  be  able 
to  give  a  more  extended  synopsis  of  this  address  in  a  future  issue. 

The  remaining  lectures  of  this  course,  so  far  as  announced,  will  be  as  follows:  De¬ 
cember,  Jos.  L.  Greenwald,  Esq. — “  Elijah’s  Mission  ”  ;  January,  Emanuel  Furth,  Esq. 
- — “Judas  Maccabeus  ”  ;  February,  Jacob  Singer,  Esq. — “The  Jewish  Kingdom”; 
March,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sommer— “  The  Jew  of  To-Day”.  The  April  lecture  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  S.  Solis  Cohen.  Subject  to  be  announced. 

There  have  been  three  entertainments  in  Mercantile  Hall.  The  programme  of  the 
first  consisted  of  an  address  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Pulaski,  President;  songs  by  Miss  Anna 
Fuller;  reading  of  Act  IV.  of  Miss  Lazarus’s  new  poem,  “The  Dance  to  Death,”  by 
S.  Solis  Cohen,  and  music  by  Hahn’s  orchestra.  At  the  second  entertainment,  Stoll’s 
orchestra  discoursed  sweet  music,  and  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Magoon,  a  liberal,  though  eccen¬ 
tric,  Baptist  clergyman,  spoke  upon  the  text  of  “  Mind  Your,  Own  Business.”  Dr. 
Magoon  said  that  he  had  no  creed;  the  articles  of  his  belief  grew  less  every  year;  but 
if  he  ever  did  formulate  a  creed  its  first  article  would  be  “  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  will  be  just  as  lazy  as  circumstances  will  permit.”  He  urged  the  necessity  ot 
business ,  of  properly  selecting  your  own  business,  afid  of  putting  mind  into  it.  The 
address  was  characteristically  thoughtful  and  practical,  and  quaintly  original. 

The  proposed  fair  has  been  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  request  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  who  feared  it  would  interfere  with  charitable  undertakings,  and  who  have  guaran¬ 
teed  a  subscription  of  $4,000  in  its  place.  So  far,  about  $2,500  has  been  collected. 

Purim  will  be  celebrated  by  the  usual  reception,  but  tickets  will  be  issued  only  by 
subscription,  and  will  be  strictly  non-transferable. 

The  library  has  been  enriched  by  several  valuable  additions. 

San  Francisco. — The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  is  languishing,  but  the  Union  is  active  and  wide 
awake,  and  is  earning  and  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  community. 

St.  Louis. — A  dramatic  entertainment  has  been  given  at  Pickwick  Theatre,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  furnishing  a  reading-room. 


